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PREFACE 



This little volume forms one of a set of books 
intended not for School work but for Home read- 
ing, and aims at being attractive enough to be 
read by young children to themselves. 

The existence of other countries and nationalities 
besides our own, the fact of each having a " Story " 
of its own and a reason for its appearing upon 
the map of Europe, — these are naturally points of 
interest in early days. If this interest can be ex- 
tended to the daily life and actual surroundings of 
foreigners, a foundation of intelligent sjnnpathy will 
be laid on which to build up more knowledge later 
on in life. 



yi PREFACE, 



As this must be done in order, and by degrees, 
it has been thought better to publish separate 
volumes, each presenting the development of a 
single country. 

Oxford, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HOW NOEWAY EOSE OUT OF THE SEA. 



Norway is like the face of a horse's head looking 
out into the sea. Look at the map, and you will 
understand. 

There is a point on itS' head called the North 
Cape, and another little one on its nose, called the 
Naze. And it is as far to go from that top point 
to that bottom point, as if you set out from the 
north of Scotland and went down to the south of 
England, and then turned right round and went 
back to where you came from. That means Norway 
is twice as long as our country. 

The top of Norway is within the Arctic Circle, 
where the white bears live on the ice. Up there 
things are very odd. The sun shines day and night 
all summer, and then goes away and never comes 
at all in winter. So the year is made up of one 
long day and one long night ! — which is almost too 
wonderful to believe. It really is because the world 
is tilted over, with its top — that is. North Pole — 
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towards the sun in summer, so that, for all its twist- 
ing, it cannot get out of sight of him up in that 
little circle. But in Winter the top is tilted away 
from the sun, and so it is as I say — one long day, 
and one long night. 

Does the sun stand still, then, to shine at the top 
of Norway in the long summer day of six months ? 
Not a bit of it : he runs round the horizon in a long 
loop-line, and in one place he very nearly dips 
below, but not quite. He will, if you wait, a few 
days after midsummer. Then he begins to go down 
for a very little bit, and gets up again before you 
can turn round. Then every night he goes earlier 
and stays longer: but not till autumn does he 
go to bed properly. In winter he stays there 
altogether. 

Now, look again for the map with "Norway" on 
it, shaped like a horse's head looking out into the 
North Sea ! 

Of course, if it is a horse, it has an eye?— Yes. 
And a nose? — ^Yes. And a mouth? — Yes, and a 
mouth. Look ! — it has a sea in its mouth, called the 
Skager Eack. Up in the chink there is a fiord, a 
long narrow piece of smooth sea-water. Far up 
that chink there is a town. It used to be called 
Oslo, but now they call it Christiania. That is the 
capital, where the Government is. Further up that 
chink (quite up at the end of the horse's smile) you 
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will see Eidsvold. That is the town where the 
Government was made. 

That is its mouth-corner ; and for its eye, look ! — 
it has a mountain called Sulitelma. This is all 
snowy, and so are the others round it, as white as 
a birthday cake. There is nothing but snow and 
ice and hard rock up there, high on the mountains, 
above where the fir-trees can grow. There were 
brown bears on Sulitelma till thirty years ago, when 
the last of them got shot for stealing. 

Now the wonderful good of having the sea round 
a country is that it makes it warm. The great 
rolling, restless waves keep themselves warm better 
than the air does, and they keep the air warm too. 
And besides this, there is a warm river in the sea, 
which comes from the Gulf of Mexico ; and it comes 
with a rush, and carries bits of sweet-smelling 
tropical trees, and throws them ashore at the foot of 
the North Cape ! 

So even up in the north, where the white bears 
live, it is easy for men to live, and not only bears. 
But they must have fur coats. One of the Norse 
poets, who made a song-book for the Norse children 
to learn, and sing; and shout — he lived on the North 
Cape island. His name was Landstad, and you will 
hear about him again if you read to the end of this 
book. 

Norway is very narrow. Because Sweden is be- 
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hind the mountains, and Sweden is a fat country 
and crowds Norway out. Up on those mountains 
there is a bare place chopped in the woods. It is 
as broad as a highroad, and as long as all Norway. 
It goes up and down, but always straight through 
the fir-trees, with big stones set along it on each 
side. It is the boundary-line between Norway and 
Sweden. You can throw a ball across. A Swedish 
child would pick it up and throw it back. 

Norway is made of very hard stone ; too hard to 
cut up for building houses. It really is all one 
great stone lump ; and you may know how hard it 
is by doing this, if you go to the sea-side in Norfolk. 
Look for a large, round, dark-green pebble on the 
shore, and a big bony flint : drop the round pebble 
on the flint, and see how it wiU crack it in pieces. 

That pebble came from Norway, and was once a 
bit of mountain-rock, so hard and tough and strong 
that the sea could not make sand of it, and roUed 
it up on the beach, with all its corners rubbed off, 
polished smooth by the waves. 

The oldest rocks of all are granite and gneiss, 
which lie together, sometimes in one piece, joined 
by an invisible seam. Gneiss looks very odd, and is 
apt to be twisted and curled and coiled up, and the 
people say it is St. Olaf s serpents, inside the stone, 
lying asleep ! 

In some places the mountains stand stiff and 
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steep, so that the snow cannot sit on their peaks 
and jags. But the snow has tried ; and, when it 
could not, it settled down where it could — in comers 
and crevices, and sometimes in masses ; and it has 
sat there summer and winter, and never melted, till 
at last more snow came, and pushed and crowded it 
out, jammed it down, and made it into ice. Then the 
ice came sliding down off the mountains and towards 
the sea ; and it was very heavy as it went, and dug, 
and scraped, and scratched with hard stones frozen 
into it, like teeth in a saw. The teeth scratched 
small lines, but the heavy ice rubbed the rocks 
round and smooth. It has polished them so smooth 
that if you try to go where water is flowing over 
rock, your feet slip, and you fall. In fact, you might 
as well at once go up and see the Princess who sits 
on the Glass Hill ! — it is so very slippery and slidy. 

The French people say these smooth rocks are 
" moutonn^es," or "like sheep," because they are 
rounded like a sheep's back. 

What else did the Great Ice do? It dug out 
valleys as it went down to the sea, where nothing 
else could have dug at all. And for long hundreds 
of centuries it stayed, choking and smothering 
Norway, and trying to keep it down. 

Then a very strange thing happened. Norway 
grew taUer : and got lifted out of the sea more every 
year for a long time. There were new valleys, and 
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you may see the sea-shells in them that the sea left 
a^ it ran out, quite high up, inland— sheUs and 
sand, far away from the shore, and with green grass 
and trees around them. They lie in banks, and you 
may dig down and find the oldest at the bottom. 
They can teU secrets, too, those shells ! 

Lay them out in a row, first the top ones. Those 
are the last that the waves laid down. They are 
like ours, only rather small. To find some just the 
same you have to look over in the Baltic, but on 
the northern shores, where the cold is greater than 
here. Now burrow ! What next ? Different shells 
quite ! To find some like them, you must go to the 
North Cape. Colder and colder ! What does that 
mean ? We shall see. Burrow again, and this time 
get deep down in the sandbank. There is nothing 
but sand. 

We can't be very sure about shells' secrets. They 
make us ashamed of not attending to them, though, 
with their gentle hints. "Old shells, cold shells:" 
"new shells, warm shells." That is what they 
whisper: and of course it means, that when the 
bank was first begun, the sea was icy-cold, and had 
only the cold-loving shells to lay there. But as time 
went on, the warm sea-river made a warm sea- wind, 
which melted the ice, and the ice-loving shellfish 
said, " We had better be off to the North," and all 
went that could, but a few were left here. And the 
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sea grew warmer still, and up came some sorts from 
the South, and stayed here — and here they are still. 
So the secret of those little shells is that the climate 
of Norway has grown warmer since the land got lifted 
out of the sea. 

Then the ice-falls, or glaciers, melted, and ran out 
in rivers, and the rivers did the rest. The valleys 
grew green with watering, and all was ready for the 
men. And there were men, living along the shore 
in huts, catching fish, and cooking them on wood 
fires. A house has been found covered up with 
sand. There was a round ring of stones where the 
fire had been ; and bits of old fir-trees lying about, 
with the needles on, and quite like fir-trees now. 
And there were some queer old tubs, fastened with 
pegs, and not with nails. We are sure he was a 
very early man by those bad tubs and pegs. If he 
had known how much iron there was hidden away 
in the hills, he would have got ironstone, and melted 
out some black iron, and made nails for himself. 
But he probably had a boat, and did not stay very 
long, but got in and sailed away. 

What would you do if you found a shiny lump 
of ironstone? Would you make nails of it? — or 
only stain your fingers, and wonder-? 

So it took a long time for the Early Men to learn 
the use of metals. They say the Dwarfs taught 
them, and very likely it is true. There were some 
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small wise people in the land before the Norsemen 
came, and when they came, the small people took to 
the mountains ; and perhaps they learnt a great deal 
more than the big people in the valleys, and got 
clever, and turned mountain smiths, and hid away, 
and hammered ; and then, if they were not hunted, 
perhaps they would come down among the big 
people, and show them their arts, and all about 
iron. 

But we can't possibly be sure. Only we know 
that Norway went on rising out of the sea, by fits 
and starts, but still steadily on the whole ; until, 
about the time Christ was born, there were people 
all the way up to Trondhjem. 

Trondhjem is half-way down the country, on the 
horse's smooth high nose, where you would put 
your hand on to stroke it. It is a very ancient city, 
and used to be called Nidaros, because it is set be- 
side the river Nid. 

The water runs up from the sea into the middle 
of the country, and you can get ships along, and 
look at Trondhjem from the water, and see the old 
cathedral among the houses. But there was no 
cathedral when the Early Men were there — only 
houses, and fields round each, fenced in with tall 
palings, and all the animals fed together on common 
land ; and there were fishing parties, and meetings 
for talk, called Things, on points of land running 
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out into the river. We still see tall stone posts 
here and there, where the Things were held. 

These quiet folk were called Bonder. But there 
were some fiercer ones, who were fond of fighting, 
and would go to sea ; and, when they saw land, they 
would go and look at it. And if there were nice 
houses they would want them for their own, and 
try and take them ! Then they were tired of fish, 
and landed, and drove some cattle off the fields on to 
the shore, and had a feast of beef ; and when the 
owner came, they would fight him, and go up and 
burn the house, so that the family had to creep out 
in the dark night, and flee away to the woods. The 
burnt-out people had nowhere to go if it was winter. 
They used to keep ships ready built, and hidden 
away from the robbers, that they might escape in 
them over the sea. And sometimes people had two 
homes — one on an island, and one on the mainland ; 
and they used to send their children out to other 
houses, to be brought up in safety from those sea- 
robbers, who were called Vikings. 

Why were they called that ? They were called 
Vikings because they came from the Vik, that is, 
the chink with smooth sea- water in it, in the Horse's 
Mouth. There are other Viks all over Norway. 
They are the creeks or inlets of the sea. 

The most sensible people in Norway have always 
been fishermen ; for the sea is quite f idl of fish — big 
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fish and cod, and salmon, and swarms of herrings. 
There were fishers' huts on shore in all times as far 
as we can see back ; but the people never got rich 
till they could cross the seas, and seU their fish to 
other lands. 

There were trees too, all over the hiUs, as thick as 
they could stand ; sweet, strong fir-trees, full of resin, 
summer and winter just the same. They were only 
waiting for men to come and cut them down, and roll 
them down the rivers to the sea, and ship them to 
foreign lands. And of these the ships themselves 
were made. 

We have found an early ship buried in a mound, 
on the shores of the Vik. It was a Viking's grave, 
for these sea-folk loved their ships, and liked to be 
buried in them, with all their things. There were 
the things inside, when it was found — at least bits of 
them, which was all we could expect, as it is so very 
long ago. 

The ship is seventy-six feet long and fourteen 
broad ! That is, it is very long and narrow. The keel 
of it is curved, and turns up into the air at both ends, 
like the boats in Norway now : a bit of the mast is 
standing, and the other bit is lying broken oflf in the 
bottom of the ship. From the bones and bits of gold 
and bronzy stuff, wise men know what the Vikings 
were like. What their ships were like, you will see 
in the picture. 
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When they were not fighting, they hung their 
shields along the sides of the vessel. " Shield-hung 
it was from stem to stern, and stained all above the 
sea," says one of the old saga-stories about one of 
these ships. The paint is still to be seen, a diflferent- 
coloured patch to mark the place for each shield ; 
and the iron rims of the shields themselves are 
there. This Viking had three horses and a dog, and 
splendid clothes, and gilt plates on his harness. So 
he must have been a king. But robbers had been 
into the tomb before us! — and they have stolen 
away all they cared about. Probably they took the 
figure-head. The ships had heads and tails of gilt 
dragons, or other strange beasts: the figure-head 
would lift on and off, and they only put it on for 
battle. I suppose it would have frightened the 
fishes ! 

They thought about many things as they sailed 
the seas. Would you like to hear what they thought 
about, those wild sea-robbers, out on the rolling sea ? 
Too much to tell you all ! But I can tell you part 
of it, because we know a good deal about it out of 
the old saga-stories. 



CHAPTEE II. 

WHAT THE EARLY MEN THOUGHT ABOUT. 

They thought a great deal about Bears. 

Well, I should have thought they might forget 
the bears, if they lived on the sea. No, because in 
winter they came to land, and fought with bears. 
It was too cold to stay in ships ; they might be ever 
so eager to sail about, but it would not do to be 
frozen. One had better come to shore, tie up 
ship, cut down trees, and make a fire, and then a 
house. Then the snow would come ; and then, when 
the snow was gone, the bears. 

In the first days, when men had not found iron in 
the ground, nor anything quite hard, they had only 
sticks and stones to fight with. And they had to 
be very brave. The bears made them brave — the 
men, and the women too ; for the mothers would 
sometimes have to fight for the children. Suppose 
the men were all out hunting on the mountains for 
Mrs. Bear and the cubs : Mr. Bear would come 
smelling round while they were gone. Then the 

12 
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mother would get a pitch-pine log, and put it in the 
fire and make it blaze, and hit him on the nose with 
it till he went away ! 

They called him Biorn, and respected him. And 
don't you know how the boys and girls would love 
the mothers who had fought Bear for them ? 

And how the mothers would love the babies, 
when they thought how Bear might have eaten 
them? 

Fierce men make women cowards; but fierce 
beasts make them brave. 

It was quite enough to make the Vikings think a 
good deal of bears. And when a boy looked very 
brave they called him " Biom." 

There is a story of a man called Biom, who was 
very conceited about his name. And there was a 
particularly big bear that Kved near him. Biom 
was very noisy, and would go out and sing and 
shout at night, and folk said this made the bear 
angry. Anyhow, he was very tiresome, and stole 
goats and sheep, and would even tear down cows, 
and got grimmer and grimmer till everybody was 
alarmed. 

They aU made a party at last to go and hunt for 
the cave of the big bear. They found it in the sheer 
sea-rock: under the mouth of the cave was sheer 
sea-rock again, and a heap of stones below with 
the waves splashing on them, and it would be sure 
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death to fall down upon them. There was only one 
way up to the cave, through all the rocks and stones. 
The bear was out : so they could not kill him then. 
But Biorn was in great spirits, and bragged and said, 
" The chief part is done, now the place is found. 
We namesakes shall soon have a play together." 

At night he went out, and waited for the bear, who 
came out roaring, and when Biom heard him he lay 
down in the path and put his shield over him. Bear 
came slowly up, and when he saw the lump in the 
pathway, he hooked at the shield with his claw, and 
cast it over the edge of the rock right down into the 
sea, and it clattered and rang and surprised him 
so, that he stood looking after it a minute. Then 
Biorn jumped up, and ran home as fast as he 
could. 

So this man was no good at all, and somebody 
else had to fight the bear and kill him, while they 
all laughed at Biorn, and said it was all very well 
looking brave, but not the same thing as being 
brave. 

Who killed that bear ? Grettir the Strong did. 
He got at him with a sword, and chopped off his 
paw. Bear wanted the other paw to hit with, and 
he tried to stand on the short leg, forgetting that he 
had no paw ! So he tumbled over, and fell into 
Grettir*s arms. That was a nice armful ! but Grettir 
tdok his forelock, and held him off, and pushed, and 
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pushed, and pushed ; and they both went over the 
rock edge together, and down on the stony shore, 
but Bear was below and Grettir was atop of him. 
Then he felt for his sword and found it, and killed 
Bear quite dead. 

And Grettir, who was rather proud, made a mock- 
ing song : — 

" No man saw me Bitting there 
Late at eve, before the lair ; 
Yet the shaggy one to-day 
From his den I dragged away." 

Biorn did not like this gibe ; and he quarrelled 
with Grettir, and fought him, and got himself 
kiUed. 

So both Biorn the bear and Biorn the man were 
dead. 

They thought about their fathers, and their 
fathers' fathers, and grandfathers' grandfathers. 
They called them Anses, and thought they were 
very wise and brave. And they were brave, or they 
would have been forgotten. They were buried in 
grassy mounds in sight of the house, and sometimes 
their ships were buried too, and it made the mound 
a long shape like a ship. The grass was always 
green on these great graves, and if any poor beast 
strayed on to them, or runaway slave, nobody hurt 
it there, nor was it possible to drag it away ; but 
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they fenced round the hill to keep it as far as 
possible quiet and holy. Near these sacred hills or 
" howes," there was an altar-stone, where they made 
great fires, and thought about their ancestors, and 
expected them to know all they were doing. At 
last they began to expect more of them, and called 
them gods. 

Thor was an Anse, and he became Grod of 
Thimder. When he hanmiered, the sky rang. 
When the hailstones came, they thought it was 
Thor flinging things down, and they looked about 
for hanmiers on the ground. And sure enough they 
found some hammers ! old stone hammers, which 
the earlier men had left long before : and all those 
queer old things were kept sacred to Thor. 

Then, if they were much frightened, they would 
think this angry Thunderer wanted something of 
theirs to make him quiet. And if hunger, or fever, 
or bad seasons made them all very miserable, they 
would sacrifice something more, and then more and 
more, till at last they would sacrifice even a man. 
But they knew it was wicked, and they don't tell us 
very much about that. 

These people lived very much by themselves, 
unless they went to sea. 

I told you Norway was a funny shape, long and 
nosy. But I did not tell you how very hilly it was 
inside, so steep and deep that sometimes the sun 
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can only see into the valleys for a short time every 
day. So they lived a great deal in the shadow of 
the mountains, and had to go up to see the sun rise. 
And they thought him the most wonderful of all 
things and the most powerful, coming suddenly 
over the hiU's edge dancing and smiling over every- 
thing. 

Then, when they went to sea, they saw him all 
day long. That made a great diflference to their 
thoughts. They did not care so much for the sun, 
but they became much more glad, and thought of 
other gods than him. 

Then too they got to other countries, and heard 
about what was thought there. In England the 
people thought of Woden, not Thor. In Sweden they 
were all talking of Freya, who made the com grow, 
and gave golden harvests unlike any in Norway. 
So at last the Norsemen on the sea gathered all 
these gods together, and fancied them living to- 
gether in the sky. But the oldest of all the gods 
was Heimdall, and he was an Anse. 

He was father of all the royal races, of all the 
kings ! He lived on the highest mountains, they 
thought, and kept guard at the end of the rainbow, 
which was the bridge by which the gods came from 
heaven to earth. 

Heimdall, they thought, was the whitest of all 
the Anses, and bright and gracious, and joyful and 

B 
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wonderful. He could see a hundred miles, and took 
less sleep than a bird. He could hear the grass 
grow, and the wool on the sheep's back. He had a 
golden horn to blow, and golden teeth. Men were 
all his children, and they called hills and lakes by 
his name. 

Then there was Huldra — Mother Holle ! She 
was always seeing after the cattle, they said. At 
milking-time you might meet her and hear her sing. 
These northern people, you see, had midsummer 
milkings in broad daylight twice a day, and then 
no night to rest in, for the sun was up again directly 
he went down ! So they used to get rather sleepy — 
sleepy enough to fancy Huldra coming with her 
blue dress and white veil, with sweet soothing music, 
singing them to sleep. And sometimes the naughty 
little mountain-men would really come while they 
slept, and steal their cows, and then that would be 
laid to Huldra ! She was Queen of the Elves, and 
would dance in winter in the moonlight around the 
cow-sheds. 

Now about those Elves ? Ah, they were a funny 
lot! Some were big and some little. Some were 
old and some were young, and some were black, and 
some were brown, and some were white. So men 
said, when they began to tell tales of their own 
making, out on the sunny sea. But in the first dark 
days, the Elves seem to have been all made out to 
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be black, and brown, and naughty. And that sort 
were called Trolds. 

They thought about Trolds a very great deal. 
Some were big, I said. They were indeed as big as 
giants, but the bigger the lazier ! Always, whatever 
size they were, they were queer, and knowing, and 
either black or brown. They never hurt people, but 
had ways of their own up in the mountains, and 
hid away in caves for houses, where the sun could 
not shine. They generally got up at midnight and 
did a great deal of work. They were clever smiths, 
and made things of iron and gold. That is, the little 
dwarf Trolds did, for they could burrow about, and 
find the ironstone and the gold-ore in the rocks. 
The big Trolds were stupid and lazy generally. 
They sat on mountains, and threw bits of rock about. 
They were no better than giants. 

Now learn some of the things the Norse children 
used to learn. " The Guest's Wisdom " is a kind of 
lesson-book of proverbs and wise sayings which the 
people had before ever they sailed the seas. 

" Man is man's comfort," it says. 

" Fire is lit from fire." 

"He that opens all his heart to another mixes 
blood with him." 

Yes, they did love each other, enough to make 
them do that. 

This is what they meant by " mixing blood." 
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Two men, or three, or sometimes more, would agree 
to be friends all their lives ; to share each other's 
troubles, and fight each other's battles, and be sworn 
brothers, so that every one might know. Then, to 
make it clear to every one, and to make themselves 
remember, and to be sure they meant what they 
said, they did this : they made a footprint in soft 
earth, and dropped each a drop of blood into it from 
their veins, and when they saw it join into one 
beautiful red drop, they were glad, and said, " This is 
consecration " — that was the word for vow-making. 
Then they drank together out of one cup, and were 
sworn brothers for ever. 

And the Norwegians now say "consecration" for 
" marriage." Thor's hammer used to be brought in 
for both ceremonies ; for the hallowing of constant 
friends, and for the hallowing of man and wife. 
One of the old stone axes used to be laid upon the 
knees of the bride as she sat at the altar, and that 
made her holy. But now they kneel and do not sit, 
and that is the great diflference. 

The Wise Guest tells some other things well to 
remember. " I counsel thee," he says, " if thou ha^t 
a trusty friend, go and see him often, because a road 
which is seldom trod gets choked with brambles and 
high grass." 

" Never growl at a guest, nor drive him from your 
door." 
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" There is might in the door which shall swing 
for aU men's coming. Set a ring therein, and it shall 
be for thy good." 

"A ring" means a door-handle, that the Guest 
may pull the door open for himself! Dear old 
Guest ! 



CHAPTEE III. 

HARALD FAIRHAIR. 

There was once a king in Norway who went 
about with his hair hanging down, and would not 
have it cut. His name was Harald, and they called 
Harald " Horrid-locks," because of his rough mane. 
He was king in Vestfold, down by Vik. In the 
other places there were other kings. And there was 
a proud princess called Gyda, whom he wished to 
marry; but she said she would not marry him tiU 
he was king of all Norway. So he made a vow 
never to have his hair cut till he had conquered all 
the other kings. 

Then he quarrelled and fought with them all, 
and sent them over the sea. They sailed away 
to the Western Isles, and said they were com- 
ing back again in spring. There they met with 
many Vikings, and asked them to come and help 
them when they fought with Harald Horrid-locks. 
Meanwhile Harald wintered with the Trends. 

Now the Trends were the people of Trondhjem 
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on the river. They were a strong-minded set of 
people, and had an earl of their own. The Earl of 
Lade joined with Harald, and helped him fight his 
foes ; and his men built ships at Lade by the river- 
side, on which Harald and aU his men could sail 
to fight the kings and the Vikings. When spring 
came, he had quite a large fleet; and he had 
warriors called Bearsarks, because they dressed in 
the bears' shirts; and his particular and private 
guard were called " Wolf coats." They were all 
very fierce, and ready to fight. They could shoot 
arrows and fling spears straight, and did not care if 
they were on land or sea. 

At last there was a great battle of kings on the 
sea. It w£is in Hafir's fiord, off Stavanger. The 
kings and the Vikings came swarming from the 
west, and Harald's ships came round from Trond- 
hjem river, and there was a sea-fight, of which most 
saga-stories tell, for there were so many great men 
there. 

Ship was linked to ship at both ends, and the 
Bearsarks fought from deck to deck. They howled, 
and threw their spears, and sprang on the enemies 
and threw them overboard. King Harald won the 
victory, and all Norway hailed him king. And he 
cut his hair and combed it, and was called 
henceforward Harald Fairhair; and Gyda married 
him. 
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He was now so great a king that he became 
very proud. He said the sea was all his, and 
the land too, and that people ought to pay for 
living anywhere at all. He put his officers over 
the country to gather taxes from the people ; 
and if any one said No, down came the Wolfcoats 
and drove them out of their houses, and into their 
ships, and over the sea. And he had already 
taken all the lands of the people who fought with 
him. So the king grew rich, but the people grew 
poor ; and they did not care to stay in Nor- 
way. 

Happily there was a new country they found in 
the North Sea called Iceland, where they could sail 
in a hundred days. It was made of fields and 
fiords, with plenty of fish, and plenty of space. 
And the Norse people began to settle there in the 
days of Harald Fairhair. It got quite full of 
Norse people at last, and there are more songs 
and stories about them in Iceland than in Nor- 
way. They went round among the people of the 
Western Isles, and were free of Harald, and were 
glad and gay. 

Still Harald Fairhair did good with his fierce 
ways. He kept the robbers in order. They tried 
to come back from Scotland, and Norfolk, and the 
Faro Isles, and the Orkneys ; and they kept landing 
in quiet corners, and burning people's houses ; and 
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when they had got all they wanted, they would run 
oflF again to their ships. 

At last Harald got out all his ships again, and all 
his men, and went after them, and hunted them 
away, and right round Scotland, and up to Iceland, 
the new home. And there he let them be; and, 
after that, they let Norway be, for they had a new 
country, and something else to do. 

Harald had so many sons, he did not know what 
to do with them all. They turned sea-robbers, and 
were as bad as anybody ; and his favourite son was 
called Eric Bloody-axe, and went into Finland and 
married a Finn woman, very clever and very cruel, 
called Gunhild. She was a hard woman, who liked 
her own way ; but so wise, said the poets, that she 
knew the tongue of birds. 

But when Harald was growing old, he had one 
more little baby son born. Now boys were a great 
deal thought of in Norway, and always had a foster- 
father given them, to take more care of them than 
their own fathers could. And old Earl Hakon of 
Lade gave his name to the child, and his son Sigurd 
fostered him; and when little Hakon was old 
enough to travel, his father sent him away to 
England, over the sea. 

This is how it happened. It was when Ethel- 
stan was King of England. He was King Alfred's 
grandson, and he kept in King Alfred's ways. He 
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wanted to make friends with the Danes, and he 
tried to make friends with the King of Norway, by 
sending him a very nice sword for a gift. 

Harald liked the look of it, and took it in his 
hand to try. Then the Englishman who had 
brought it laughed, and said, " You are King Ethel- 
stan's sword-bearer now;" and all the other English 
laughed too, which was very rude of them. 

King Harald was very angry. He thought it 
was all a trick of the King of England's to get him 
laughed at. And he thought of something to make 
him sorry. He waited till his little son Hakon was 
old enough, and then he sent him over the sea with 
one of his trusty warriors, called Hauk. 

Hakon was only two years old, but Hauk carried 
him, and went into King Ethelstan's palace, and 
set the boy on his knee. "What child is this?" 
said the king. " The son of the King of Norway," 
said Hauk. " His mother is a slave, and he makes 
you a present of the baby." Ethelstan drew his 
sword as if he were going to kill the gift ; but Baby 
Hakon looked him in the face with his blue eyes, 
and smiled. And Hauk sprang forward, and said, 
" You have taken him on your knee, king ; then 
he is your foster-son." Then the king relented. 
"He has not got slave's eyes," he said; and he 
liked Hakon, and kept him. 

Hakon grew up at the English court, and was 
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taught like the English boys ; and everybody loved 
him. 

When he was fifteen, he heard that his real father, 
Harald Fairhair, was dead, and that Eric and Gunhild 
had begun to rule in Norway with great violence, 
and made all the people hate them. 

Hakon wished to get home, and he asked for two 
ships to take him and his friends back to Norway, 
and Ethelstan let him have them. Then he sailed 
away across the North Sea, and came into Trond- 
hjem river, and landed at Lade, to look for Earl 
Sigurd, and told him who he was. 

" And now," he said, " if you will help me, as your 
father helped mine, you shall have back your earl- 
dom, which my father took away from you. Then 
you shall be free and not fettered, as all are now in 
this land." 

For King Fairhair, you know, had said that 
everything in Norway was his ! — the mountains and 
the sea, and the rivers and the lakes, and as to the 
land, people should pay for being allowed to live 
anywhere at all. And they should pay it all to 
him. 

Then Sigurd called together the people of the 
three Trondhjem districts into a place by the 
river, where they could hear one another talk. 
That sort of meeting was called a Thing. And 
Hakon stood up and spoke to the people, and said, 
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" It is well known to every one here how Harald 
Fairhair laid all men under his feet. He was in 
truth an absolute king over men, and none but he 
could call his land his own. He had, too, as is well 
known, a host of sons, most of them fine men, but 
he loved them very unevenly. Some he sent away 
to other lands, and some he kept with him; and, 
of them all, Eric Bloody-axe was first and foremost, 
and was to rule after King Harald. While he yet 
lived, you obeyed him well. But now he is gone, and 
Eric Bloody-axe, and his queen Gunhild, have done 
many things that are beyond bearing. And so I 
ask all you good men of Trondhjem that you will 
stay and strengthen one who will be more forbearing 
to the people, and who will rather let them raise 
their heads a little than try to pull them down. I 
am he who will give back the land to all those men 
who cling to me to call me king." 

Then the men talked together, and said, "Is 
Harald Fairhair come back again ? But he was old 
and grey, and this man is young and bright. What 
does it all mean ? Can he have a son so like him 
that we cannot tell one from the other, except that 
one is young and the other was old, and that this 
man gives us back our lands, which his father took 
away from us with overbearing might V* 

Then all the crowd of them shouted, and said 
they would have that man for their king who was 
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most like King Harald ; and as for Eric, they would 
not have him to rule over them any more — no, nor 
Gunhild, nor any of her sons. And so the end of 
that Thing was that Hakon was chosen King of 
Norway. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

HAKON THE GOOD AND HAKON THE BAD. 

Hakon was good. Why was he good? Because 
he gave back the land to the people, which his 
father, Harald Fairhair, had taken away with over- 
bearing might. But how could Harald take the land 
away ? There it was ! the people were on the land, 
in their houses. Yes, but they had to pay money 
to the king's men in return for being allowed to live 
anywhere at all, for Harald said the land was his. 
Hakon said, No, it was theirs : and he gave it them 
freely back again. 

So the boys did not have to go to sea, unless they 
wished it. There was money, as it was not given to 
the king, for them to buy axes and nails. And they 
could go into the forest, and cut down trees, and 
make houses, and live in them too, when they got 
big enough: and they hunted bears, and got furs, 
and fed their cows and goats, and made hay in 
summer; and they loved King Hakon for not being 
greedy, and called him Hakon the Good. And they 
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said the year he was chosen king the birds built 
their nests twice, and the trees had two crops of 
apples ! 

There were still quite enough seafarers, but they 
were not so bad in their ways, for there was plenty 
for them all to do to keep busy, and grow rich by 
carrying the furs over to England and France, and 
bringing back gold rings. " As long as Hakon was 
king in Norway, there was good peace between the 
bonders and the merchants ; so that none did harm 
either to the life or goods of the other. Good seasons 
there were both by sea and land." 

So people began to grow rich, and if they wanted 
to be richer, they had only to get a ship made, 
and saQ away. There really was not room in Nor- 
way for all the people that were bom there. It 
was a great mother-country, and had Iceland and 
Normandy, and Greenland, and a good bit of Eng- 
land and Scotland for its children. These were 
countries all filled with people bom in Norway. 

King Hakon had been brought up a Christian at 
the English court, and he wanted Norway to be 
Christian. He made a speech at a Thing, and told 
the people so, but they could not think what he 
meant by it, and cried and shouted at the king to 
let the gods alone. And at the next meeting at 
Yule, they insisted on the king's joining their Yule- 
feast, and drinking to Thor. He would not do it : 
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he drank to Christ instead, and they were very much 
disturbed about it in their minds. Old Earl Sigurd, 
the king's foster-father, made a wise speech. " There 
is one faith for one man, and another for another," 
he said ; " the king will not interfere with your wor- 
ship. You, on the other hand, should rightly hear 
what he has to say about the White Christ" So by 
degrees they began to know there was another and a 
greater religion than their stories of Thor and Odina 
and giants and dwarfs — a religion that taught people 
what to do, and how best to behave. 

The sea-traders got themselves marked with the 
Cross when they went to Christian countries. But 
when they got home they said the old gods were 
best : and this went on until Good Hakon died. 

Hakon the Good had singers around him, who 
used to tell his deeds in rhyme. They were called 
" skalds," and their poems are still left — at least the 
shape of them is — but all stuflfed with words written 
over and written in, by the silly- wise writers, who 
thought they could mend them! There was one 
man called Eyvind, who wrote a dirge on Hakon, 
and he says — 

" In happy hour is that prince bom 
Who wins such love as this." 

If Hakon could have lived for ever, it would have 
been all right. But his nephews, the sons of Eric 
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and Gunhild, came back and strove for their rights, 
and in battle with them the king was struck by an 
arrow, and carried on board his ship, for he said, 
" Take me to the Hella rock where I was bom." And 
they rowed hard to get there. " Bury me here," he 
said, "in Norway, and not in England. I have not 
lived a Christian, and I will not be buried like one. 
And give the kingdom to the sons of Eric." Then 
he died, and there was never king in Norway like 
him again, who loved the people for themselves. 
The laws of Hakon were the laws the Norse people 
loved for ever after : they were made at a Thing at 
Gula, and read aloud to the people, who shouted and 
clashed their spears for joy. 

" In happy hour is that prince born 
Who wins such love as this." 

But now Hakon the Good was gone, and the bad 
years were come. There was snow at midsummer ; 
the goats had to be kept indoors the whole year 
round ; and there was soon no food but fish. Ey vind 
the poet wrote a Praise of the men of Iceland, which 
pleased them so that they sent him a bracelet for a 
present. But he was so poor he had to melt it up 
to buy dried fish ; and he tells us about it, and how 
Sony Tie was to part with his rings and pins in 
order to be able to buy " the arrows of the sea." 

What were they, do you suppose? Why, her- 

c 
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rings. Another poet came to tell the poor hungry- 
people of a shoal of herrings, and they all went out 
in their boats, and caught a huge number, and dried 
them, and hung them up for the winter. 

It was hard living, and it made the people sad. 
But they were all brave, you see, by practice — men, 
and women, and children, and babies. The babies 
even, it seems, took care of themselves, and sucked 
their milk from the small end of a horn. There is 
a " Young Viking's Cradle-song " written down in 
the old saga-stories : — 

" My mother said I should go when I was big, 
and sail away in a dear boat, and stand on the 
prow, and throw my spear at the enemies, and land 
in a bay, and kill them one by one." 

A baby called Halldor rolled out of its bed one 

day in hay harvest, and lay sprawling on the floor. 

Nobody was at home but the old grandfather, and 

he could not pick it up. So he sang it a song, and 

said — 

" You are too young, and I am too old : 
But you will get better, and I shall get worse." 

And Halldor had to be content with that ! 

The king's children had gold rings to play with, 
and rolled them about for hoops. And they used to 
play at acting, too. One day two boys were playing 
on the floor of the great hall where they lived : there 
was a big fire burning in the middle of it, and they 
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played one side of it, and the men sat on the other 
on a long bench. One boy said, "Now, I'll be 
Hmt, and you be Moid, and we will quarrel and 
fight each other." So they began to play at being 
Hmt and Mord, who were real people, and had 
quarrelled and fought. But Hrut and his brother 
happened to be sitting on the other side of the fire, 
and they heard the people laughing at the children's 
play. And the brother got angry, and struck the 
boy who called himself Mord, and said, " Get out 
with thee, and make no game of us." But Hrut 
said, " Come hither to me," and the boy went to him. 
Then Hrut took a ring from his finger, and gave 
it to him, and said, " Go away, and try no man's 
temper henceforth." Then the boy went away, say- 
ing to himself, " Thy manliness shall I remember as 
long as I live." And Hrut went home and made 
friends with Mord. 

Now the sons of Gunhild, that wise, wicked queen 
from Finland, did several things worse than any 
done before. You remember old Earl Sigurd, who 
fostered Hakon, and named him after his father, 
and helped him with the people ? Well, the sons of 
Eric and Gunhild hated him, and they came by 
night, and burnt him up in his house ! Then they 
conspired together against Tryggvi the Trusty, the 
best of the nephews of Hakon the Good. They 
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invited him to a Viking party, and he came with 
only one ship, twelve men to row in it, and none to 
fight : and then they slew him and his cousin Gudrod, 
and laid them under a heap of stones. But his 
little Olaf was left alive with his mother Astrid, and 
he was Olaf Tryggvasson. And another little Olaf 
was bom soon after, grandson to Gudrod, and great- 
great-grandson to Harald Fairhair. Both these 
little Olaf s were very valuable. You will find whole 
chapters about them further on. 

But the wicked cruel princes were punished at 
last. Old Earl Sigurd left young Earl Hakon, his 
son, and he swore to avenge his father's burning on 
the sons of Gunhild. And he sailed out, and won 
a great victory over them and the Danes : for King 
Bluetooth of Denmark helped them with ships. 
Then, when the ships were sunk, Bluetooth was 
angry, and turned upon the princes, and slew the 
one who was the most to be feared ; and the others 
sailed away. Earl Hakon was left with Norway in 
his hands, for the people's heart was with him. 

This Hakon was a devout believer in the old 
gods, and in magic, and charms, and sacrifices, and 
anything he was told. He built a temple at Lade, 
and did all he could to make the worship of Thor 
complete. 

He also worshipped a wise woman, named Thor- 
gerd Hordabrud. She was dead, but he made a 
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temple to her in a wood, and an image, and went 
there to pray to her. When a man named Sigurd 
was going on a message for him to the Faro Isles, he 
came to Lade to say good-bye ; and Hakon asked 
him, " In whom do you put your trust ? " "I trust 
in my own might and main," answered Sigurd. 
"That will not do," said Hakon. "Eather you 
should put your trust in Thorgerd Hordabrud. I 
will now take you to her," he added, and led him 
into a thick wood, where they had not gone far when 
they came to a small house with glass windows. In- 
side it was all over gold and silver ; and at the door 
stood the image of a lady, dressed in long rich 
robes, before whose feet Earl Hakon knelt down 
and hid his face. When he got up he said to 
Sigurd, " Now try to take the ring which she ofifers 
you." Then Sigurd tried to take it, but she held 
on to the other half He pulled with all his force, 
but he could not get it away. Then Hakon said, 
" Unless you obtain this ring, you cannot prosper : 
therefore make every effort." Then Sigurd set his 
back to a tree, and his feet well forward, and puUed 
and pulled again, and at last he won the ring from 
the lady. And though after that day Sigurd lost 
many a battle, yet he never lost heart ; for he wore 
upon his arm the ring of Thorgerd Hordabrud, which 
he won from her by great strength and a firm mind. 
Earl Hakon became more and more superstitious 
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every day he lived, and thought of nobody but him- 
self and the divinities. He sacrificed his own son 
for a victory ; and after that he grew more wicked, 
and lost the hearts of the people of Norway by his 
greedy, violent ways and selfish will, till at last 
they hated him, and he had to hide in a hole under 
a pig-sty ; and there he was when Olaf came. 
But where did Olaf come from ? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CHRISTENING OF NORWAY — OLAF TRYGGVASSON. 

Over the sea came Olaf. 

For when his father, Tryggvi the Trusty, was 
killed by the princes, his mother Astrid had run 
away with him to an island on a lake, and there 
she reared him through the summer: and if you 
go to the Rand fiord, you will be shown the island 
there. She had to hide away for fear of the sons 
of Gunhild, and Gunhild herself, the bad Finn 
queen; but when the nights grew cold, she was 
obliged to take to the land and ask for shelter in 
houses. 

They only went to houses at night, and spent the 
days out in the woods, and kept secret, and spoke 
to no one ; for Astrid dared not let her little Olaf be 
talked about, or Queen Gunhild, she knew, would try 
to kill him, because he was Olaf Tryggvasson, and 
had a right to the kingdom. 

Then at last Astrid reached a wood near her father's 
house at Ofrostad, and sent him a message ; and he 
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came and showed her a hut in the wood, and brought 
her and the baby the best of food, so that they rested 
quietly all the winter. Her servants all left her; 
only her foster-father Thoralf never left her, nor his 
boy Thorgils, who was six years old. So they lived 
in the wood till spring. And in spring Queen 
Gunhild sent spies down to look for Astrid at her 
own home, and they brought her word back that 
Astrid was in the wood. Then thirty men on horses 
were sent to take Olaf Tryggvasson away from his 
mother, and bring him to Queen Gunhild. Didn't 
she wish she might catch him ! His good grand- 
father got news of the thirty horsemen, and in the 
night he started Astrid off to Sweden with Baby 
Olaf, tight and dry and warm, wrapped in her fur 
cloak. They had to beg for lodging that night at 
the house of a rich, comfortable man, called Edder- 
quise, and he was so cold-hearted he drove them 
away from his door. Then they came to another 
house, and the bonde^ there was kind, and gave them 
good care, so that they slept well 

Meanwhile Gunhild's men were on their track. 
They came to that very house where they wanted to 
sleep and could not, the house of rich, cold-hearted 
Edderquise. There they heard of a woman and 
child, and were on their way to the right house, 
when luckily some one ran on and told the good 

1 A bonde is a farmer owning a small farm. 
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bonde. And he came and roused Astrid up in a 
hurry, saying, " Get out of this house !" so that she 
woke in a fright, and hurried out with Olaf on to 
the dark road again in the early morning, before it 
was Kght. Then the good bonde explained to her 
why he had been so rough. He wanted to make 
his people think that she was a common tramp, 
that they might not guess who she was, and betray 
her to messengers when they came; and then he 
led her through the forest to a lake, and pointed 
to a little islet there among the reeds ; and Astrid 
waded to it through the water, with Olaf in her 
arms, and there they hid. 

Meanwhile the messengers hunted up and down, 
while the good, clever bonde carefully showed them 
the way — ^but it was the wrong way 1 — till they were 
quite tired out, and thought it was time to go back 
to Queen Gunhild and tell her all they had done. 

But Astrid and her party went on to Sweden, to a 
kind old king there, who kept them safe a long time. 

One day a very fine embassy (that is, a lot of 
messengers from kings or queens) arrived at the 
Court of Sweden. Presently it appeared that they 
came from Queen Gunhild. "Would the king 
please kindly send her back Baby Olaf Trygg- 
vasson?" "That depends on what his mother 
says," answered the kind old king. Astrid picked 
up Olaf, and said she was quite ready to go on 
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to another country, but not without him ! So the 
embassy did not know what to do. 

They hung about, and thought to trap the baby, 
and carry him ofif at his play. But the serfs all 
loved him, and watched over him well, and one of 
them called Burst ran at the queen's chief counsellor 
with a hay-rake, and would have killed him, only 
he withdrew. So at last they all gave it up, and 
went back to Queen Gunhild and told her they had 
seen Baby Olaf Tryggvassou, and that was all. 

When Olaf was three years old, his mother took 
him on to Eussia, and lost him on the way. For, 
as they were crossing the Baltic, pirates came upon 
them, overcame their ship, and seized them all for 
slaves. Astrid was sold for a slave to one man, and 
the little boys were taken together by another, who 
was good to them, and brought them up in his 
household gently. But poor mother Astrid never 
saw her boy again until he was a man. 

She had a brother in Eussia, at the city Novgorod, 
which they called Garth. It was to him she was 
going, and it was to him that Olaf got at last. For 
the kind master died, and he was sold again in the 
market, and, being a fine Norway boy, was chosen 
by a lord of Novgorod, and taken over there : and 
the queen (they say) noticed him, and so he was 
heard of, and his uncle found him out. It is a 
wonderful tale. 
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The poets first begin to tell us of him after 
this. 

" At twelve years old/' they say, " Olaf launched 
his ship in Garth;" and then follows all he did on 
the sea. He sailed back across the Baltic, and went 
to Wendland, and made a landing there; and he 
fought every one who opposed him, and was as 
cruel as he could be. He fought on all the shores 
on the way through to France and England, and 
when he got there he fought again. But on the 
way he passed the Scilly Isles, and what did he 
find there ? Why, a wise old hermit, who told him 
about Christianity, and baptized him. However, he 
was just as fierce as before, and landed in Essex, 
and plundered and burnt, and slew old Alderman 
Byrthnoth, as the English Chronicle tells. 

Then he came plump on London: but now he 
had joined the King of Denmark, Sweyn. The 
King of England was Ethelred the Unready, and he 
was meek and good, but a terrible coward. The 
Danes were one great army, and the Norsemen 
another, and they did dreadful work in the country, 
eating up everything, and driving the people to fly 
before them. King Ethelred offered £16,000 to 
Sweyn if he would go away. But to Olaf he offered 
kindness and good words, and he sent Alphege, 
Bishop of Winchester, to fetch him to him at 
Andover, and there he took him from the bishop's 
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hands, and gifted him royally, and asked him not 
to come harrying any more in England. Olaf 
promised, and he kept his promise. And that was 
the way he began to behave like a Christian. 

Once, by being merciful, he got a big dog. This 
was the way. King Olaf was sailing along by the 
coast of Ireland, and his men were on shore hunting 
cattle down, for they were all hungry, as usual, and 
helping themselves, when a poor man came running 
alongside of the ship, and cried, and begged for his 
cows back again. " All right," said Olaf; " take your 
cows, if you can find them without keeping us 
waiting." Then a large dog came leaping along, and 
the man sent him into the herd of cows ; and the 
dog drove out a certain number, just what the man 
had said : and they were all marked with the same 
mark, which showed that they were the right cows, 
and that the dog was very sagacious. 

Olaf asked the man if he would sell his dog. 
"I would rather give him to you," said he. Olaf 
gave him his friendship, and a gold ring ; and the 
dog, whose name was Vig, went with Olaf, and was 
always the very best of dogs. He was very large 
and tall, and he sat in the bows of the ship, and 
was present at the battles, and stayed with Olaf all 
his life. 

Olaf was in Dublin with King Coaran, when a 
spy from Norway arrived to see whether he was 
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really Olaf Tryggvasson. Earl Hakon had sent him 
to beguile Olaf, and lure him back to Norway into 
the earl's power, that he might get him killed. 

Directly Olaf saw a Norway man he began to ask 
questions of him. " And how is Earl Hakon getting 
on?" "Not so well now," said the spy: "if one 
of old Fairhair's stock were to come, the people 
would flock to him and call him king/' "Well, 
would they choose me, then ?" asked Olaf. " Why, 
yes, certainly," said the spy, meaning to be sly, and 
tempt him to his ruin. 

But it turned out quite as he did not intend. 
Olaf got his men and ships together, and sailed for 
Norway with the spy for a guide. First he landed 
on Moster Island, and had church in a tent, and 
that was the first church ever made on Norway 
ground. Then the sly spy suggested to him to take 
a few men, and creep quietly round and go in at 
Trondhjem fiord, where he thought Hakon's ships 
would be, ready to take him prisoner. 

That was the right place and time, for sure enough 
Hakon's ships were there. So was Hakon, but not 
on board of the ship. No ; he was under the pig- 
sty, in the hole ; the bonder folk were up in arms 
against him, and hunting everywhere to find him ; 
and the warships were waiting in the fiord water, 
not knowing what to do. 

When they heard the war-horn of Olaf Tryggvas- 
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son, they all came round, and hailed him joyfully, and 
he got on shore, and spoke to the people, and they 
shouted for him, while bad Earl Hakon could hear 
out of the hole under the pig-sty. Then his slave, 
who was with him there, grew terrified at his looks, 
and could not bear it, and ran upon him and killed 
him ; and so bad Hakon was dead before Olaf knew. 

Then they chose him king at all the Things in 
turn, and as they did it he preached to them, and 
told them of other lands and of the Christian faith. 

First he preached at the Vik, where the most 
people were. Then at Moster Island (in Hardanger 
fiord), then at Dragsheath, and at the Gula Thing, 
near the mouth of the river Nid. Then he wished 
to go on to the north, to the men of Halogaland ; but 
up there they were all still stoutly believing in the 
old gods, and he let them alone for the present, and 
turned to the Trends of Trondhjem. 

Now they too were a stubborn set, as we know ; 
and Earl Hakon had lived among them at Lade, 
and had made the temple and sacrifices there. An 
old man, called Ironbeard, got the people together to 
resist Olaf, and in a struggle, while Olaf was inside 
the temple, old Ironbeard was hewed down by the 
king's soldiers, and killed. The king was sorry, and 
tried to make up by taking Ironbeard's daughter for 
his queen. But she hated him for her father's death, 
and tried to kill him with her hair-pin ; so that did 
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not mend matters, and she had to be sent home, 
while Olaf marched away. 

He came down into Gudbrand's Dal. Now Gud- 
brand was a great man in that valley, and if Olaf 
persuaded him or conquered him, his example would 
go a long way with people there. Ask the people 
there, and they will tell you what Olaf did. He 
came to the little lake of Vaage, and slept at the 
farm Bo, and at the farm Nes ; and the people of 
Lesje and Vaage came to him, and offered him 
their hands in friendship. So did Gudbrand too, 
and Olaf was willing, and there was peace in the 
great valley. 

But up at Lade the Trends were ready to fight 
Olaf; and no wonder. You know they had lost first 
their earl, and then their leader, and now they 
were left alone, and very angry. Besides, they were 
sad, and thought of the past days, and of their 
fathers, who shouted at Hakon the Good to "let 
the gods alone." Why would not Olaf let the gods 
alone? 

You know these Norse people love their land. 
The gods were part of the land to them. The lakes 
and mountains were called by Heimdal's name ; the 
green hills were the tombs of their fighting fathers, 
and they said to themselves as they looked at the 
graves, " Our fathers are better than we. If they 
were here, they would fight for the old gods. Then 
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with obstinate folk, and he brought back somebody 
else's large ship, which he had takem 

There was another country Olaf was thinking 
about, and that was Iceland. While he was winter- 
ing in his new city Nidaros, some Iceland ships 
were in the harbour, or quiet water outside the 
king's landing-stage. Now the king was told that 
the Icelanders were afraid to come to him, because 
they were heathens. So he went down to the pier, 
and jumped into the water, and swam about in front 
of the ships. He swam so well that one of the 
Icelanders saw him, and said, '' Look at that man ! 
Let us try to swim better." And a man called 
Kiartan dived in, and set oflf after the stranger. 
And he caught him, and dragged him down under 
the water to see who could stay there the longest. 
They came up and dived again, and it was longer 
still before they came up, for each tried to outstay 
the other. Then once more Kiartan dived almost 
breathless, and this time Olaf had to drag him up. 
But he got his breath again, and they swam to 
land. 

Then Olaf said, "Who art thou, that swimmest 
so well ? " "I am called Kiartan," said the other. 
" And do you do other things as well as this ?" asked 
Olaf. " If I did not, they would not think much 
of me at home," said Kiartan. " Well," said Olaf, 
"that depends on whom you have swum against. 

D 
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Don't you want to know my name ? " " No," said 
Kiartan, « not a bit." " Then I will tell you," said 
Olaf; "my name is Olaf Tryggvasson." Kiartan 
went off towards his ship without a word, in his 
wet swimming dress; but the king called to him 
and said, " Here, Kiartan, is a cloak for thee." And 
he pulled off his scarlet mantle, and put it over 
Kiartan's shoulders. "There, now, you will not 
take cold," said Olaf, " and you need not be in such 
a hurry to go." But Kiartan thought he had better 
go back to his fellows, so he thanked the king and 
went ofif again across the sand. When he got to 
the ship in the red cloak, they said, " What have 
you done? You have taken a gift from Olaf 
Tryggvasson, and now you will be thought to have 
entered his service!" Kiartan did not care. He 
kept the red cloak. 

When Christmas came, the king had midnight 
service, and preached the sermon himself; and 
the bells rang out, and there was singing, and the 
Icelanders listened. And when they came back 
to the ships, every one told his mind about the 
Christian worship. Kiartan said that he liked it, 
and this was told to the king. And the king sent 
for Kiartan. He went to him with some other 
Iceland men, and the king received them kindly, 
and asked them to become Christians. Kiartan 
answered that he would not say No to that if the 
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* 
king would give him his friendship in return. Olaf 
promised him his fullest friendship, and they were 
soon agreed. Next day Kiartan and his friends 
were baptized, and remained the king's guests so 
long as they were in their white clothes ; and the 
king had much kindness for them. 

And this was how King Olaf got his court poet, 
from among the Iceland men. He was one day 
walking in the street when some men met him, 
and he who went first saluted the king, who asked 
him his name. " Hallf red," said he. " Are you the 
skald ?" said Olaf. " I know how to compose," said 
he. " Then," said the king, " you must be minded 
to become a Christian, and you shall be my man." 
" I will let myseK be baptized," said Hallfred, " if 
you, king, will be my godfather, and hold me up 
in the water." " I will do so," said the king. Then 
Hallfred was baptized, and the king held him up in 
the water. "Be my court poet now," said Olaf. 
"Yes," said Hallfred, "but promise that whatever 
I do, you will never drive me away." " But I am 
told," said Olaf, " that you are by no means so wise 
or careful, but that it is likely you will do some- 
thing that I could not pass over." " Then kill me," 
said Hallfred. " You are a troublesome poet," said 
the king, " but you shall be my man." And Hallfred 
stayed with the king, and made more poems about 
him than any other man : and he tried hard to be 
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a Christian ; for, though he loved the old gods very 
much, he loved Olaf Tryggvasson more. 

Olaf went and wooed Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
and asked her to be baptized, and to marry him. 
She said she would not; and he was angry, and 
got up and threw his glove at her, and said she 
was an ugly old heathen ! — and then he went away ; 
which was very bad manners, and made her hate 
him dreadfully. Afterwards, when she had become 
Queen of Denmark, she stirred up her husband, King 
Sweyn, to fight against Olaf. And he stirred up his 
father, King Knut of England, who was great and 
powerful ; and, worst of all, there was Eric, son of 
Hakon, Earl of Lade, waiting to fight for his father's 
kingdom. So Olaf had a lot of fierce foes, and he 
needed friends. He had his people for friends, 
except the Trends. 

At last King Olaf had a queen. Her name was 
Thyri, She came to him on foot across the moun- 
tains, rather than be married to the King of Wend- 
land. They had a baby-boy, but he died at one 
year old; so then they only had each other, and 
Olaf loved Thyri very much. Thyri had left some 
property in Wendland, and she begged Olaf to go 
and get it for her, away from the horrid old king, 
Burislav. He said he would, and he got his whole 
fleet of ships together, and sailed in the great ship 
built at Lade. It was the biggest ship that had ever 
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been built in Norway — seventy-four yards long — 
and it took many men to make it. There were men 
to cut down the trees, and men to saw the planks 
and carry them down, and men to make the nails — 
for all that was used was of the very best — and one 
master-carpenter to shape the ship. It had a golden 
head and a golden tail, sticking up into the air ! It 
was called the Long Serpent, and in it were forty 
picked fighting men. 

When he reached Wendland, Kling Burislav and 
he had a talk, and agreed about the property so 
well that they did not have to fight. So Olaf set 
off home again. 

But meanwhile King Sweyn of Denmark was on 
the watch, and he sent to the Kling of Sweden and 
said, " Come and catch Olaf Tryggvasson in a trap as 
he sails back from Wendland." And they came with 
all their ships, and hid in Swold, a passage between 
islands; and they sent a treacherous earl, who guided 
the Norway fleet right in between those islands, 
Eiigen and Hedinsey, where they could hardly pass. 

Now the two kings, and Earl Eric, stood on a 
point to see them come. And as each ship came 
round into view they said, " Thaf must be the Long 
Serpent." But Eric knew all the ships, and he 
said, "Wait a little yet;" and another came that 
was bigger. Tlie Danish king was astonished at that, 
and said, "That dragon shall carry me to-night," 
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which so vexed Eric that he said out loud, " If King 
Olaf had no other ship besides that one, it would 
take more than you Danes to get it away from him." 
Then the soldiers rushed to get on their ships, 
without waiting to see' the Long Serpent come. 
And when she really came, everybody knew in a 
moment. And nobody said a word. "Strike the 
sails!" cried Olaf Tryggvasson. "Never think on 
flight! Let God take my life, but flight will I 
never take." And it was done as the king com- 
manded. The war-horn blew, and the ships closed 
up together in a Une, made fast by their stems and 
stems to one another, side by side. King Olaf 
stood on the high front-deck. He had a gold shield 
and helmet, and over his mail-coat he wore a short 
red tunic. 

" Who is it that comes ? " he asked. " Sweyu, King 
of Denmark," was the reply. " We are not afraid 
of these soft Danes," said Olaf; "but who is it on 
beyond ? " " The King of Sweden," said they. " He 
had better have stayed at home and offered sacrifices, 
and eaten horse soup out of great kettles," said 
Olaf ; " but who has those great ships on the right ?" 
"Earl Eric Hakonson," said they. "Well, he has 
good reason for meeting us," said Olaf; "and now 
we may expect a fight, as there are some Norsemen 
like ourselves." 

Then the fight began. 
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First came the Danes, on Sweyn's ship ; and soon 
the Serpent seized it, and cleared the deck of fighting 
men ; and Sweyn and the rest jumped on to other 
vessels and made themselves safe. And the Swedes 
came up into their place ; but they could not abide 
those great dragons of Olaf s, nor could they stay near. 
Then Eric laid his ships alongside of one another, and 
came up to the front. They cast great logs of wood 
on to the deck of the Long Serpent ; and as fast as 
his men fell, Danes and Swedes came on deck to 
fill up their places. Then King Olaf s men grew 
mad with rage, and ran on board the enemy's ships 
to get at them with stroke of sword. But the shy 
cowards shifted away, and left gaps between ship 
and ship; and so most of Olafs men, unheeding 
whether they were on land or sea, went into the 
water, and sank beneath their weapons. 

There stood a brave archer, called Einar, by Olaf, 
who shot at Earl Eric, and neiarly hit him. Then 
said Earl Eric to his man, " Shoot me that man by 
the mast," and he shot, and his arrow broke Einar's 
bow into shivers. " What was that broke with such 
a noise?" cried King Olaf. "Norway, king, from 
thy hand," said Einar. " Take my bow," said Olaf, 
and threw him his own ; but Einar drew it pstst the 
point of his arrow, and cast it aside. " Too weak, 
too weak," said he, " for the bow of a mighty king." 
And he seized his sword, and fought valiantly. 
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But few were left of Olaf 's men ; and Eric deter- 
mined to board. He leapt on to the Serpent, and a 
desperate fight began. None of the crew remained 
at last but Olaf and his marshal, Kolbiom. They 
stood alone on the quarter-deck, and now the end was 
come. There was nothing more to do, and they 
would not be taken alive ; so, right and left, they 
leapt into the sea. Olaf held his shield above his 
head as he sank into the waves : they struck at him, 
but could not touch him. But Kolbiom's shield 
got underneath him, and kept him from sinking, so 
that he was taken, and brought in a boat, for they 
thought it might be the king. When Eric saw him 
he knew him, and gave him his life. But where 
was Olaf Tryggvasson ? 

Nobody could tell. Poet Hallfred sings: "Sure 
I know not if I am praising a dead or a living 
king ; but they guess far beside the truth when they 
say that Olaf came alive out of such a battle ! Fate 
would not have willed it so. The prince is gone : 
the dear captain has sunk in death : it is the height 
of woe. Earth and heaven shall be rent in twain 
before there shall be born another lord like 01a£ 
He was the best of earthly men. May Christ the 
pure keep his soul in paradise !" 

And over and over again, at the end of each verse, 
he sang : " All the lands are made desolate by the 
fall of Tryggvi's steadfast son." 
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This was the battle of Swold, fought in the year 
1000. "The king missed the Tronds' backing," 
says Hallfred too. And that was indeed what he 
lacked. 

Eric Hakonson ruled at Lade, and after him 
his son, Hakon Ericson ; for the stock of old Earl 
Sigurd never failed. And it was like a hard bone 
that the kings could not crush, that Trondhjem 
dominion — till a king was laid there dead, who could 
never rule while he was alive ; but in his death he 
reigned, and reigned at Lade. Now let us hear who 
was the king that lay there in a shrine, and tamed 
the proud Trends at last. He was Olaf the Saint. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

OLAF THE SAINT — 1014-1030. 

This is the last king I shall tell you very much 
about, so take notice ! He was not near so good as 
Olaf Tryggvasson, and yet he is called " the Saint." 
When you go to Trondhjem Cathedral, you will see 
him set up in stone, with a cross in one hand and a 
battle-axe in the other. How was it ? 

This Olaf was a great-grandson of Hakon the 
Good, grandson of Biom the Chapman, and son of 
Harald who ran away to Sweden, and was killed 
there — when none of Harald Fairhair's stock was 
left, except the twt) little Olafs. 

He grew up in the house of his mother Asta, who 
had married again, and so he had a stepfather, and 
some little half-brothers. He was short and sturdy, 
and they called him Olaf the Thick. His eyes were , 

bright and piercing, and no one could look him in i 

the face when he was angry. ^ 

As a boy he was very saucy. When his step- 
father, old Sigurd Syr, told him to go and saddle 
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his horse, he went and saddled the tallest billy-goat, 
and rode it round to the door, and jumped oflf and 
said, " Here is your steed, sir." Old Sigurd Syr, was 
a good deal shocked, but he only said, " I see well 
thou knowest thyself for a king's son," and haughty 
Olaf only laughed ! 

Then he was sent to sea, with his foster-father 
Eane in charge of the ship. He was called king, 
though he was only twelve years old ; and I rather 
expect that was his mother's doing. She was 
daughter of Gudbrand of the Dale, and sister of a 
queen, and generous and high-minded. She could 
not make him king ; but she could put it into his 
head to be one. And I rather suspect she did. 

Sigvat, the poet, sings of his first battles. He 
sailed first to Sweden, to punish the folk who had 
killed his father. And there he had great fun. 
He got his ships into the Malar Lake, a great piece 
of water near the sea, with a water-way from it out 
to the sea. There his men ravaged along the shores ; 
and the King of Sweden heard of these goings-on. 
He sent men to chain up the channel that led out to 
the sea, and thought he should catch all the ships in 
a trap. 

But Olaf s men set to work to dig themselves 
another way out to the sea. Now many rivers flow 
into this Malar Lake, and as there were heavy rains 
just at the time, the lake was very full, and its 
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waters rushed into the new passage as soon as it 
was opened. Then Olaf had all the rudders un- 
shipped, and all the sails hoisted; and it blew a 
strong breeze, and they steered with their oars ; and 
the ships flew over the shallows, and got to sea 
without any damage. 

The passage has since then been called the King's 
Sound. 

Then Olaf went to Gotland and Finland, but he 
had no fun there ; but some lessons instead in what 
people would bear and what they wouldn't. He was 
in the hard north all the winter, and the little Finn 
people drove him away (so the poets tell us) by con- 
juring up storms and bad weather by their magic 
arts ! Then he went down to Denmark, and fought 
with Vikings like himself, and beat them (so the 
poets say). Then he went to Friesland ; and then, 
oh dear ! to England, with King Ethelred the Un- 
ready. They tried to take back the kingdom, from 
Knut; and sailed up the Thames, and then and 
there, if ever — 

" London Bridge was broken down." 

The Danes had made a bridge across from the 
Tower to Southwark, and stood upon it, fighting : it 
was broad enough for two wagons to pass each 
other, and they stood very thick. Then Olaf said, 
" King Ethelred, let us tear down that bridge from 
under the Danes." Then they put roofs over the 
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decks of their ships, to keep themselves safe from the 
weapons thrown from above ; and sailed close under 
the bridge, and tied ropes round the great legs on 
which it stood in the water: and then they all 
rowed together down stream, and the ropes pulled 
the legs from under the bridge. And it tottered and 
fell, and all the Danes were drowned. 

It is not easy to say how much is true of this 
story of the bridge being broken. We know it says 
so in the Nursery Ehyme, and — 

" Dance over, my lady Lea ! " 

But at does not say so in English Histoiy. It is 
Othere the Black who sings about it, and says, " Next, 
thou didst break down London Bridge." And he 
does not seem to have been there when it was done. 

However, somehow King Olaf was known in 
London, for he left his name there (in " Tooley " 
Street and " St. Olave's " Church). And then he 
stormed Canterbury, and burnt its castle : but 
whether he thought, while he was there, about good 
Bishop Alphege, who had been stoned and hacked 
to death there by the Danes not long before, or 
whether he was just growing older and wiser, cer- 
tainly he turned Christian about that time, and 
considered about going back to Norway. But what 
was going on in Norway 1 

The Earl of the Trends was ruUng the North — 
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Hakon Ericson of Lade. He had long hair, as fine as 
silk. Olaf decided to go and have a talk with him ; 
and he sailed over the North Sea, and got to his 
place with two ships, which he placed on each side 
of a narrow harbour. When the young earl came 
in that way, Olaf gave orders, and they quickly 
wound up the chain just as his ship was going over 
it, and tilted the keel high out of the water, and 
she upset. Poor young Earl Hakon was pulled out 
of the water half-drowned, and taken to Olaf, who 
looked at him and said, " It is true that you are a 
handsome family ; and you have had good luck, but 
now your luck has deserted you." "There is no 
luck in the matter," said the young earl; "it has gone 
by turns with your family and with mine to have 
the upper hand. I am little beyond a child in 
years', and we did not expect an attack. It may 
turn out better with us another time." 

Then Olaf made him promise to give up his 
kingdom to him, and go away. - So he did, and of 
course he went to King Knut of England, and com- 
plained a great deal ; and Olaf had much better not 
have played that nasty trick. 

There were two other men in Norway who were 
strong in the love of the peopla One was that 
clever Einar who shot with the bow that broke in 
Swold sea-fight, when Olaf Tryggvasson went down 
into the waves with his shield above his head. 
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The other was Erling, who was married to the 
first Olafs sister: he was rich, and brave, and 
kinder to his slaves than any man we know. For 
he gave them time to work for themselves, after 
they had done their day's work. And he gave them 
corn-land, and seed to sow in it ; and, after they had 
waited some years they had money enough to buy 
their freedom. Then with that money he bought 
more slaves, and showed them how to work, and so set 
them free also : and some of his freed people he set 
to the herring fishery ; some made things that he 
wanted, and they cleared his outfields and set up 
houses. He helped all to prosperity. 

Now Olaf went home to see his mother. She was 
not expecting him, until his servants came running on 
to say that he was coming. It was early in the day, 
and Sigurd Syr was out in the corn-field, but Asta 
and her girls were in the house. She ordered four of 
them to hang up the best curtains, and bring out all 
the benches, and set breakfast, and all the others 
were to turn put to receive Olaf, except one who ran 
to tell Sigurd Syr. He was very busy watching his 
com got in, and cared for nothing else just then ; 
but as Asta sent him a message to say " Come home," 
he sat down and said, "Put on my boots and spurs," 
and shook his head a good deal, but went home 
to receive Olaf. Up came Olaf with a hundred 
men on horsps, and all the folk came out to see. 
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Sigurd waved his hand to him, but Asta ran and 
kissed him, and said everything she had was at his 
service. 

Then they all went in, and King Sigurd sent the 
men to see to the hundred soldiers, and the neigh- 
bours took the hundred horses among them to feed : 
and then Sigurd Syr sat down at his high seat at 
the table, and the feast began. 

It was not for some time that Olaf spoke, and told 
them what was in his heart — ^to be King of Norway ! 
And when he did tell it, old Sigurd shook his head 
again a great many times. " This is more pride than 
prudence, King Olaf," said he. "However, it is a 
pity that no one sits in Fairhair's seat of Fair- 
hair's race ; and I will give thee my aid. And it is 
likely that the people will welcome thee as they did 
Olaf Tryggvasson." And Asta said much more. " I 
would rather, my son, that thou wert King of Nor- 
way for a short time, than such a king all thy days 
as Sigurd Syr, to die at last of old age ! " For she 
was a chieftain's daughter, and loved glory, and 
might, and strife. 

The first thing was to ask the rest of the small 
kings who were ruling in the land : for they were 
mostly kin to Harald Fairhair, and felt the right to 
rule. There were King Eserek and King Eing in 
the south, and Sigurd Syr got them to come and 
see him, and asked if they would uphold Olaf 
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Haraldson Biorason, great-great-grandson of Harald 
Fairhair. 

Eserek did not see why. But Eing did, and he 
joined Sigurd ; and the next thing was to ask the 
bonders. So a Thing was called, and Olaf stood up 
and spoke well : he promised to keep the old laws, 
and to defend the land from foreign lords, and got 
great praise for that part of his speech. Then they 
chose him king, and he began to make visits: he 
called at every farm in the country, and at those 
that belonged to him he gave a feast. People began 
to come to him, and presently he had three hundred 
men: then they came much faster, for they were 
afraid of the three hundred men. 

Everywhere he went he insisted upon good con- 
duct And if people would not change, he ordered 
their houses to be burnt down, so as to frighten 
them into being good. And he made them be 
baptized, for he thought that would make them 
better ; and if they would not, they had to fight. 

King Olaf had all the laws of Hakon the Good 
read out to the people at their Things. " Now," he 
said, " those laws are good ; but till now they have 
not been minded. Tou must mind them." And 
he began to make punishments for disobeying the 
laws. And he said that, if a man were poor or rich 
it made no difference ; if he disobeyed the laws he 
must be treated just the same. Till then it had 

E 
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been this way when a rich man did wrong : he paid 
money to the king. But now the king said he 
would not have the money, and ordered that he 
should lose a hand or an arm if he hurt anybody on 
purpose, and that if he killed anybody he must be 
killed himself. 

When he heard of a wicked deed, and some money 
offered to make up, he said " Money ? — For that ? 
I'll have no more of him and his money," and ran 
him through with his sword. He often said he would 
rather lose his own life than see no justice done. 

This made the people angry. For they had not 
left off doing violence, and liking it. And this set 
Olaf on fighting his people. But it was King Knut 
of England that helped them fight him. He had 
his eye on Norway, and now he sent messengers to 
tell Olaf that Knut would be over-lord of Norway, 
and help him rule. And the messengers had their 
pockets full of gold and rings — not for King Olaf 
— no ! but for anybody else that they chose. So 
Knut 3tole their hearts with gold, and favour, and 
fair promises, while Olaf, with his righteous judg- 
ments, made them angry. 

What a pity! Well, that was just what Olaf 
didn't at all think. Not at all! He had hasty 
fits of nasty temper, when he chopped bad people 
down with his axe, and some better people too. 

Then, also, he was poor. Kings had often no 
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money except blood-money — that is, what was paid 
in jBnes for evil deeds. And Olaf would not have 
blood-money. Therefore he was poor, and had to 
ask taxes from the people. And you know they 
could not bear that. 

"Come to dinner, king!" they said, "with all 
your horses, and all your men; but do not take 
our money that we lay by for the children." 

Then he asked for their children to be his 
soldiers. Why, they were not at home ! That was 
how they took care of their boys and girls in those 
days, by sending them away from home, to live with 
their foster-parents, — ^poor people, who loved them 
and fed them well, like cuckoos ! And if the king 
wanted to get a boy, he had to get him first from 
his real parents, then from his foster-parents, and 
after that, very likely from his god-parents too ! 

At last Olaf could get nothing out of his people ; 
nor would the soldiers go round to collect rents ; So 
he had to take to his ship like an old Viking, and 
sail about seeking for something to do. 

And now he came to blows with that Erling who 
was so kind to his slaves. 

Erling had joined King Knut once when he was 
over in Norway, and Olaf was determined to punish 
him for that. He fought him on the sea, and made 
him come down off his high deck, and ask to be his 
man. Then — shocking to tell — he chopped him 
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down with that angry axe of his, and wise, clever, 
useful Eriing Skialgson lay there dead. , 

Then the people began to hate King Olaf, as 
they had loved Eriing; and Olaf wished he had 
not done it. 

But after that he killed a young -man for wearing 
Knut's ring upon his arm under his sleeve. The 
young man's family name was Ameson. He had 
four uncles who were Amesons, or the sons of 
Ame ; and one of them, you will see, was to chop 
Olaf down at the great battle of Stikkelstad. 

Thirty years from Swold sea-fight came the great 
battle of Stikkelstad. Have you seen a summer storm 
come, when the air has beien hot and heavy for long, 
and our hearts are weary for it to be done ? Then 
the thunder crashes, and we watch and shrink ; but 
it crashes again, and the lightning seems to have 
found us out in our nook. But meanwhile the air is 
getting better, and presently the rain begins whish 
and splash, and a beautiful gentle sound grows out 
of the ground, and dewy fragrance spreads, and the 
thunder rolls muttering off, and all is fresh, and 
sweet, and new-made peace. Sometimes even so it 
is after a struggle of men with men. And so it was 
to be now with this great battle of Stikkelstad. 

King Olaf never forgot Christianity. He did 
many a thing unlike a good Christian, but he meant 
it not amiss ; and he paid the penalty of his haste 
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and hard-heartedness. He had to fly out of the 
country, over the hills to Sweden, and on to Eussia. 
And there he stayed, while Earl Hakon Ericson 
came back and ruled in Norway. 

But by and by came word that Hakon had gone 
over to England to fetch a beautiful lady to be 
his wife ; and then that, coming back, he and she 
were both drowned. And Norway that winter was 
without a head, Olaf began to think of coming 
back. He did not know, but he thought perhaps 
the people would want him now Earl Hakon was 
gone. He saw that it would be very dangerous 
coming back ; for, if they did not want him, they 
would fight him and kill him. Still there was no 
way but to go and see. 

One night the king lay awake in his bed thinking, 
with great anxiety, about what he should do. And 
at last, being tired of thinking, he went to sleep 
towards morning; but his sleep was so light that he 
thought he was awake, and could see all that was 
doing in the house. Then he saw a great and 
superb man, in splendid clothes, standing by his 
bed, and it came into his mind that this was Olaf 
Tryggvasson who had come to him. This man said 
to him, " You are very sick of thinking about your 
resolution. Go back to your country, and fight your 
enemies, and God will decide the right." When the 
king awoke, he thought he saw the man's shoulders 
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going out at the door, and he fixed his mind finnly 
on going back to Norway, which pleased his friends, 
and they got ready to go. 

He had two hundred men with him, and King 
Jarislav of Bussia gave him horses, and all that 
he required He left his son Magnus in King 
Jarislav's care, and departed with all honour. 

The first part of their journey they made on the 
ice, for it was winter, and the Baltic Sea was frozen 
over. But as spring approached, the ice broke up, 
and they rigged their vessels to be ready for a wind. 
And when they got a wind, they set out to sea and 
had a good voyage, and first went to Sweden to ask 
for help. The Swedes were not inclined to help 
Olaf. "We know," they said, "what the Nor- 
wegians are. It is not safe to go to their doors with 
war and arms." But the King of Sweden sent 400 
of his court-men with Olaf, and gave him leave to 
go through his country. And in Ironland ^ 600 Nor- 
wegians came to meet them, all friends of the king. 

Thus Olaf came climbing back into his country 
over the middle mountains, and came down pn the 
other side into Vserdal, and stayed at a farm called 
Staf . There he heard that an army of bonders, who 
were still very angry with him, was advancing to 
meet him, and that he must be prepared for battle. 
He therefore sent away such of his army as would 

^ Jembaera-land, on the frontiers of Sweden. 
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not be baptized, for he said he could do without 
heathens. As to the other sort, he gave them their 
choice whether or not they would stay with him, 
and help him, even if they had to be christened. 
And they said, " Yes." " King Olaf has most need 
of help," they said ; " and if we must believe in a 
God, why not in the White Christ as well as in any 
other V Then a bishop baptized them, and another 
confirmed them, and the king took them under his 
banner, and said they should fight near him. 

Then Olaf spoke to his troops : *' Now the foe is 
coming, and I will tell you, my men, how I will 
have our force drawn up. My banner shall go in 
the middle ; on one side the Swedes, on the other 
the men who came to meet us. Let relations stand 
together, for so they fight best and defend each 
other. Let a mark be painted on our helmets and 
shields — a white cross — that we may know each 
other. And when we come into battle let us have 
this war-cry, ' Forward, forward, Christian men ! 
Cross men ! king's men V" 

When the king had done speaking, the army 
arranged itself according to his orders. 

The people in the villages about would not join 
either side. They said it did not matter to them 
who won. Olaf s men were very angry with them, 
and said, " Shan't we bum down their houses, king, 
as you used to do?" 
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" Nay," said Olaf , " for that was when they refused 
to obey me about baptism. I had then God's honour 
to defend. Now it is only my own. But we will 
march through their villages, and try and make them 
come along with us." 

They marched along down to the plain ground, 
and stopped to rest in a field. The fields were 
full of rye, and the king was very careful not to 
have it trodden down recklessly. Then they went 
on, and soon the view of Trondhjem fiord and 
valley, and all the hills around, burst into sight. 
The poets walked before the king, making a few 
songs as they went. These songs were immediately 
learned by heart by the whole army. 

" Let us stand true to the king," they sang. " The 
battle is gathering like a dark cloud ahead: men 
must not fumble now for fear. Thus we go forward 
with Olaf the brave." 

The king lay that night on the field with his army 
around him, and slept but little. When he awoke, 
morning was shooting up in rays of light. The king 
thought it too early to awaken the army. " Where 
is Thormod the skald?" he asked. Thormod was 
at hand, and asked what was the king's pleasure. 
"Sing us a song," said the king. Thormod raised 
himself up, and sang so that the whole army could 
hear him, while the sun rose high : — 
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" The day ifl breaking ! 

The house-cock shaking 

His rustling wings, 

While priest-bell rings, 

Crows up the mom ; 

And tooting horn 

Wakes thralls to work. 

Ye sons of Atli, cast off sleep ! 

Wake up ! wake up ! 

Not wassail cup 

Nor maidens' cheer 

Awaits you here. 

Eolf of the bow ! 

Hare of the blow ! 
Up in your might ! The day is breaking, 
The game of War abides your waking.'' 



And when the song was ended the troops were all 
wakened, and all thanked Thormod for the song, for 
the song was suitable to the occasion ; .and the king 
gave Thormod a gold ring. 

King Olaf led his men down the valley to Stikkel- 
stad. And there they saw the army of the bonders 
all spread out before them. There were numbers 
of folk on all sides going, and a crowd around to see. 
Olaf called a halt, and bid his men get off their 
horses and make ready for battle ; and he raised his 
banner. 

His young half-brother Harald had followed him, 
and begged to stay and see the battle. " I am not 
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old," he said, " but I can hold a sword. Besides, I 
have a notion of tying the hilt on to my hand, that 
I may have a hard hit at the peasants. I shall go 
with my comrades." And he made a song on the 
spot, to say, "My mother Asta would love to see 
me with my shield battered in." Harald got his 
will, and was allowed to be in the battle. 

King Olaf was armed thus. He had a gold 
helmet and a white shield with a gold cross upon 
it. In one hand he held a lance, and in the other 
a sword ; and he wore a strong coat of ring-maiL 

When the king had drawn up his men, the army 
of the bonders was still not come close at any point. 
Olaf said they should sit down and rest themselves, 
and he himself sat down, and leaned his head on 
Finn Ameson's knee. Now Finn was the one of 
Ame's sons who remained true to the king. While he 
rested, a slumber came on him, and he slept a little, 
until the enemies drew near with shouts and tramp- 
ling. Then Finn woke the king, and said, " They 
are upon us." " Why did you not let me have my 
dream out?" said the king. "They are so near," 
said Finn. " Not so near yet," said Olaf, " but that 
it would have been better to let me sleep." " What 
was your dream, sire?" asked Finn, "that you feel 
the loss so greatly." " I seemed to be upon a high 
ladder," said the king, " the top of which reached to 
heaven. And when you awoke me, I was come to 
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the highest step." " I fear that dream," said Finn 
Ameson, " for it means too much." 

The armies came so near, as they talked, that Kalf 
Arneson, who was come to avenge the young man 
Olaf killed, was able to talk to his brother. They 
met, and the king said, " Why art thou there, Kalf, 
and thy brother here with me?" Kalf said some- 
thing about making peace now, not wanting to kill 
his brother. " But the rest do not seem peaceful," 
said the king: and Thorgeir of Quistad shouted, 
" Such peace shalt thou have, King Olaf, as we 
formerly had at thy hands. Pay thy debt !" 

Then Thorer Hund, who had lost four of his sons 
by Olaf s hand, raised a shout, and the king's men 
their cry, and all rushed to battle. It was the 29th 
of July 1030. 

Olaf rushed like a lion, and they fought till one 
could not see the other. Then he fell, struck down 
by the blow of a sword on the knee, and he staggered 
to a stone, and prayed God to help him. Two more 
men struck at him, and those three wounds were his 
death. His men fell in heaps around him, and the 
remnant had to fly. The bonders pursued only a 
short way and then returned, for they had friends 
and relations to look after. 

Thorer Hund, the leader of the bonder army, went 
to where King Olaf s body lay, and took care of it. 
He laid it out straight on the ground, and spread 
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a cloak over it, and said afterwards that the face 
was very beautiful : there was red in the cheeks^ as 
if he only slept, and even much clearer than when 
he was in life. 

And from this it came that people said Olaf s 
body did not melt away, but remained with the hair 
and nails still growing, and bright colour in the 
cheeks. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

MAGNUS AND HARALD. 

There was now no king but the dead St. Olaf. 
They buried him in the sand, and took young 
Harald, his brother, to a house hard by, to be cured 
of his wounds, and then they all went away, and 
the battle-field was still and the storm over. Now 
the people began to be sorry, and saw that Olaf had 
not fought them for nothing. He had fought for 
justice, and the good of all; for he thought he 
could do them good. 

Now Sweyn, son of King Kjaut, was left in the 
land when Kjaut himself went away ; and he was 
having his own way, with his English queen-mother 
Alfifa to back him. He made some new laws. 
Nobody might leave the country without asking 
permission ! At Yule every man must pay the king 
"a meaa«re of malt, an ox's leg, and a pail of 
butter ; and every woman a distaff of unspun lint." 
Of all the boys over five years old, Sweyn took his 
choice for soldiers ; and, once they were gone, the 
fathers and mothers had to do his bidding, or they 
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never would see their children again. There was 
to be room for the king's goods in every ship ; and 
lastly, nobody was to ofifend a Dane, or say that a 
Norseman was as good as he ! 

Of course such laws as these could not suit the 
people of Norway. And Olaf s men said, " Now, take 
your reward from the race of Knut, ye men of Trond- 
hjem, who slew the holy king. You were promised 
peace and freedom, and you have got oppression 
and slavery in return for your great treachery and 
crime." 

Nor was it easy to answer them, for all men saw 
how miserable the change had been. And they did 
not dare make insurrection against Sweyn, because 
he had got their boys for his soldiers. 

Then the truth about Olaf became evident to 
many, that he was a holy man. " He meant well to 
us," they thought, and used to go and stand at his 
grave, and think of him. One day, a month after 
the battle of Stikkelstad, there came a great eclipse. 
The sky darkened, the sun became blood-red, and it 
was soon as dark as night. For the moon got in 
front of the sun on the 31st of August 1031, and it 
was a total eclipse. This frightened people very 
much. They thought it was a sign from heaven. 
And the bishops and priests, who were foreigners, 
said to those who were at Olafs grave, "This is 
what we do at home. We ask our dead kings to 
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help us, and we promise them all sorts of things if 
they will." So some began to worship Olaf in his 
grave, and it did them good, for then they began to 
hope again. It was what their fathers had done 
before them, worshipping the Anses in their grassy 
green hillocks. And they said a light burned over 
his sandy grave by night. 

But the best of it was, they began to be like him, 
and hate evil-doing, and look for the right. And 
they raised his body out of the grave, and put it in 
a gold box, and carried it away to Mdaros, and 
buried it in the great church there. And a shrine- 
song was made, which says- 

" There the pure king lies glorious : . . . 
There the bells ring over the kmg, 
And above the altar the candle bums both day and night, 
For the sinless Olaf before he died had saved his soul. 
Pray thou to Olaf to grant thee his land ! " 

And many stories arose about sick people being 
cured by coming to St. Olaf s tomb, and the blind 
seeing, and the lame walking away. But the truth 
was that the people loved to think on him, and that 
when they did so, they grew to be better in their 
minds, and bodies too, for then they cared less 
about their bodies. 

Meanwhile, out away in Eussia, with King 
Jaroslav, Olaf s young son was growing up. 
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The poet Sigvat had christened him, and named 
him "Magnus," after the great German emperor, 
Carla Magnus, or Charles the Great And now he 
had a foster-father as well as a god-father, for Kalf 
Ameson was so sorry for his deeds, that he went to 
fetch Magnus Olafson home to Norway, and asked 
him to forgive him and the rest who had fought 
against his father ; and offered to be his foster-father, 
and to be with him all his days. 

Magnus came home by way of Sweden. He 
climbed the keel-ridge into Jemteland, the road his 
father went before him, and he came down to 
Trondhjem district straight ; and aU men welcomed 
him with tears and joy, and the Danes fled away to 
their own land. 

Then Magnus went round the country, and every- 
body chose him king, and he became Magnus the 
Good. 

''Thou didst come in strength, son of Olaf, over the 

troubled water. 
Thou didst run out to sea in a thirty-oared ship. 
Above thy head the oaken yard was tossing. 
The gale spared not the creaking mast above thee, king ! 
The proud crew furled their mast-scroll [sail] at Sigtun. 
Thou didst tramp over the clay out of Sweden from the 

East to Norway. 
A trusty host did follow thee, king ! 
Then Sweyn fled abroad, deserted, from the land. 
Surel^^ the son of Elfgiva hastened away.'' 
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This is the song of Tiodolf Amorson, the poet. 
Sigvat made one called " The Plain-speaking Song," 
and it was written later on. It said, ''A king 
should keep his word." The fact was, Magnus 
found it very hard to forgive his father's enemies, 
although he had been brought home on the under- 
standing that he would, and had promised them 
peace. It was hard to forgive. When he passed by 
Stikkelstad, and Kalf was -showing him the place 
where his father fell, he turned upon Kalf and said, 
" You murdered him," and Kalf shrank away from 
him in fear. It was harder to forget ; and, though 
he had not killed Kalf, it made him feel bad and 
bitter. And his friends saw how it was, when he 
began to take the lands that belonged to the men 
that had fought his father, and to send them out 
of the country. The men of Sogn read out the old 
laws of Hakon at the Gula Thing, how the land 
belonged to the people. Then it was that poet 
Sigvat came forward and sang the Plain-speaking 
Song, because he was the king's godfather : — 

" There is a movement in the south, king, so 
that we shall have to take up our arms to defend 
thee. How long shall the land be unsettled?" 
(That was not very plain speaking ; but Sigvat was 
clever, and gentle, and it soon came.) 

Then he sang to him of the former kings. Of 
Hakon the Good. "He that fell at Fitiar, and 
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punished robbery, was named Hakon, and the 
folks loved him. The people have held fast to the 
laws of the well-beloved foster-son of Athelstan, and 
are slow to let his memory, die." 

Next he sang of the dead St. Olaf. " I ever bare 
gold of his giving on both my arms. I followed 
the open-handed king, thy father. I am sure that 
the people were right in choosing both the Olafs, 
because they protected men in their possessions. 
For Harald's heir and the son of Tryggvi kept 
upright as a leek the laws which the people took 
from their hands. 

" King Magnus, when thou didst come home to 
thy land, I was thy stay. Did I not go to thee to 
Garth ? Lo, here is a sharp shrift from thy god- 
father! I was with thee, thou young king, that 
autumn when thou camest from the East, and all 
the people rejoiced in thee. They thought they 
held the bright heaven in their hands when they 
heard thou wast alive and coming home." 

Then he told him that a king should keep his word ; 
and that to take lands from people who offended 
him was " open robbery." It had never been done 
in Norway; and now the bonders were thrusting 
their noses under their cloaks, and standing silent 
in the Things. " My lord claims our free lands as 
his own ! " — that was all they were saying. 

"I used to tell thy father, Magnus, what men 
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said in secret. I told him eveiy word with a 
true heart, whenever I knew of peril to my liege 
lord. Who is urging thee on^ king, to kill the 
cattle of thy thanes ? It is tyranny for a king to 
do such deeds in his own land. Take heed of the 
murmuring of men. He is a friend who warns 
one." 

And then he finished beautifully, to show the 
king he loved him stilL " I pray for the success of 
Olaf s son ; for between us two all is ever friendly. 
Make your mind up now. The laggard leaves his 
work till the evening. I am ready to live and die 
with thee, Magnus, who guardest Harald's hawk- 
island with thy sword." 

Then Magnus listened to his godfather, and 
amended his ways, and wrote a book of laws called 
the Grey-goose! It contained the old laws of 
Hakon, and others beside, which were read out at 
the general Thing, and accepted by the people. 
And they took their heads out from under their 
cloaks, and looked him in the face, and shouted, 
"Long live Magnus the Good !" 

Where was the young Harald, Olafs half- 
brother ? " He parted from the dead Olaf against 
his will, and hid his head, when he was twelve 
years old and three." Yes, for when he was only 
three, he learned to love his brother well You shall 
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have the story directly, straight out of the old saga- 
book. 

Once in the old days, when King Olaf went home 
to see his mother Asta, she brought out her little 
boys to show him. There was Guttorm, and there 
was Halfdau, and Harald: and Harald was only 
three. King Olaf made an angry face at them to 
try if they were brave. Guttorm and Halfdan were 
rather frightened, but little Harald looked the king 
in the face. Then the king pulled his hair, and 
Harald pulled his whiskers! — seized them in both 
hands, and gave a good tug. "Then you will be 
revengeful some day, my friend," said King Olaf. 

Next day the king and his mother were walking 
over the farm, when they came to a playground 
where Asta's children were amusing themselves. 
The two bigger boys were building houses and 
bams, and supposing them full of cattle and sheep. 
But Harald was at a clay-pool sailing chips. The 
king asked him what they were, and he said they 
were his ships of war. The king laughed, and said, 
"The time may come, my friend, when you will 
have to command ships." 

Then King Olaf called Guttorm to him, and asked 
him, " What would you like best to have ?" 

" Corn-land," said he. 

"And howmuch corn-land would you like to have ?" 
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"I would have the whole ness, that goes out 
into the lake, sown with com every summer," said 
Guttorm. 

" There would be a great deal of com there," says 
the king ; and, turning to Halfdan, he asked, " And 
what would you like best ?" 

" Cows," said Halfdan. 

" How many ?" asked the king. 

" I should like to have so many that, when they 
stood round the lake to drink, they would be as 
close together as they could stand." 

" That would be a great housekeeping," said the 
king, " and therein you take after your father." 

Then the king says to Harald, " And what would 
you like best to have ?" 

" House-servants," says Harald. 

"And how many ?" asked Olaf. 

" Oh ! so many I would like to have as would eat 
up all my brothers' corn and cows at one meal." 

The king laughed, and said to Asta, "Here, 
mother, you are bringing up a king." And so he 
was a king ; and would not be sent out of the battle 
of Stikkelstad, not he ! 

He was fifteen then, and he went on fighting 
till he was fifty-three — all over Europe, down 
at Micklegard, or Constantinople, and up to Gard, 
or Novgorod, in Eussia. Then he went to Denmark ; 
and there he found King Sweyn. 
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" Hollo !" said Hardrada, " I heard you were King 
of Norway." 

" Well," said Sweyn, " Magnus Olafson came home 
from Garth, and they all liked him best." 

"Never mind that," said Harald Hard-counsel. 
" Come along and fight him I" 

So they fitted out ships, and came out to sea ; but 
on the way stopped at Zealand, to harry and bum. 
Now this gave people time to hear about them in 
Norway, and there were men who said it was a great 
pity Magnus and Harald should fight. And they 
whispered to Magnus, " Divide the country between 
you, and be brother kings." Magnus was willing, 
and sent word to Harald to come and visit him. 
The invitation reached Harald on the high seas. 

Some time later, Harald and Sweyn were talking 
together over their glasses of mead, when Sweyn 
happened to ask him what he cared most for of all 
the things he had. 

" For my banner," said Harald. " It is called 
Land- waster ; and it always gives me the victory." 

" You may talk like that," said Sweyn, " but I shall 
not believe it until you have gained three victories 
over your nephew Magnus." 

Then said Harald in an angry voice, "I know 
King Magnus is my nephew, without your telling 
me of it. And though we are going against him in 
arms, our meeting may be of a better sort." 
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Then Sweyn changed from red to purple like a 
blackberry. And they both got up from table, and 
went different ways. 

Harald called his servant, and said, '' Put a log of 
wood in my bed to-night : I shall not sleep there." 
And he slept in another place. And in the middle 
of the night a man came rowing alongside, and got 
up on the ship, and went to the king's bed, and 
smote a great axe into it, and then rowed away 
again in a hurry, and escaped ; for the moon was 
gone down and the night was dark. 

Then Harald woke, and went to look at his bed. 
There he found the axe sticking in the log of wood ! 
"Wake up, my men," he said. "We can never 
match this man Sweyn in treachery, so let us saU 
away." 

And they sailed away to Norway, and got to where 
Magnus and all his army were on the shore, in tents 
which they had set up. And King Magnus asked 
King Harald to bring sixty of his men to dine with 
him in his big tent. They went and feasted excel- 
lently ; and, when it was over, Magnus came up to 
Harald with a train of men carrying parcels, and 
began to give presents to all Harald's men, beginning 
with the lowest : to one he gave a cloak, to another 
a sword, and so on till they all had something use- 
ful. Then he stood before Harald, and held out two 
sticks, and said, "Which of these sticks will you 
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have, my friend?" "The one nearest me," said 
Harald. " Then with that I give you half Norway," 
said Magnus. "You shall have scatt,^ title,^ and 
domain.' Only you must let me sit in the middle, 
and have the royal tent, and the royal landing- 
place ; and you must promise to fight for ma" Then 
Harald stood up, and thanked him for the high title 
and dignity ; and they both sat down and were very 
merry together, and then Harald and his men went 
back to their ships, for the people had not yet been 
asked about it. Next morning a Thing was called, 
and King Magnus made it known to everybody 
that he had asked his uncle Harald to share the 
kingdom with him. Nobody had any objection, but 
rather rejoiced, and there was great feasting and 
content. And Harald gave a feast in a land tent 
which his men had built, and gave caskets to 
Magnus's men, full of valuable gems which he had 
got in the East. 

In the winter Magnus and Harald went round 
the Uplands, from house to house. They came 
to Nidaros in Trondhjem, and visited King Olaf s 
tomb together, where the bright light burned night 
and day in the great church. And they were in 
peace until the spring. But when spring came they 
began to think about bad Sweyn. " He ought to be 

^ Rent from the king's own farms. 

a The title of King. » Royal power. 
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punished," said Magnus, "for trying to kill you." 
" Well, let us go and kill him," said Harald, " and 
take Denmark." " But Denmark is his by rights," 
said Magnus; and he was unwilling, though he 
wanted to punish Sweyn. 

One night he had a dream that his father. Saint 
Olaf, came to him and said, " Which wilt thou, my 
son ? — ^to follow me, or to become a mighty king ? " 
He thought he made the answer, " Do thou, father, 
choose for me;" and his father said, "Then follow 



me. 



He woke and told his men the dream. Soon after 
he was flung from his horse, and badly hurt ; and 
he lay at a place called Sudathorp, sick to death. 
He felt that he was dying, and sent a message to 
Sweyn, and said, " I leave my kingdom to Harald, 
my uncle ; but Denmark is yours to keep." Then 
King Magnus the Good died, and great was the 
sorrow of all people at his death. 

Now Harald Hardrada reigned alone, and he did 
not care what was his own and what was other 
people's. He went to Denmark, and fought with 
Sweyn, and it took a long time to decide who was 
master ; till at last the wise men of both countries 
said they would have peace, and that Norway was 
Harald's, and Denmark was Sweyn's, and held their 
hands, and settled it so. 

So Harald turned his mind to getting money out 
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of his people. He was a King Stork. He was a 
regular Viking, and burned and ruined whole dis- 
tricts in the north, where they would not pay. If 
Magnus had lived, you see, there must have been a 
quarrel. But one thing Harald Hardrada did that 
was good, he founded Oslo on the Vik. 

However, greedy kings get more than they want 
at last. Harald invaded England. Tostig God- 
winson was anxious to tear the kingdom from his 
younger brother, and he took this opportunity and 
joined Hardrada. They got his fleet of ships to- 
gether at the Sulen Isles, and he sailed across the 
North Sea, and landed in England, in Yorkshire: 
first at Klifland, that is, Cleveland ; then at Skarda- 
borg, or Scarborough, where he fought the people of 
the place, and lit a fire up on the hill, and threw 
burning brands down on the Scarborough houses, 
tiU the town caught fire, and they were obliged to 
give him what he wanted. 

Then the Northmen marched along the coast to 
Holdemess and had another victory there ; and then 
they sailed up the Humber to York. Morcar met 
him there with an army, which also he defeated; 
but that was the last time that Land-waster, his 
very wonderful banner, came safe out of battle. 
Our King Harald marched up from London with all 
his guards and javelin-men, and they advanced as 
far as Stamford Bridge. 
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The two Haralds did not know each other. 

Hardrada was reviewing his men before the fight 
began, when his horse stumbled and threw him. 

" Do you know who is that stout man, with the 
blue Mrtle and beautiful helmet, that fell just then?" 
asked the King of England. 

" That is the King of Norway," they said. " He 
is a grdat man, and stately," said our Harald, " but 
I think his luck has left him." 

Just before the fight began came twenty horsemen 
spurring from the English camp. They were all 
over mail, and their horses too. And one asked — 

" Is Earl Tostig in this army 1" 

"You will find him here if you look for him," 
answered the earl himseK ! 

" Tostig!" said the rider, " hear ! your brother, the 
English king, gives you all Northumbria ; or if that 
is not enough, he will grant you the third part of his 
whole kingdom rather than you should fight against 
Englishmen like yourself." 

"He had better have offered it sooner," said 
Tostig. "Now, if I take his offer, what will he 
give to King Harald Sigurdson for his trouble !" 

The horseman replied, " He has also spoken of 
this, and he will give him seven feet of English 
earth, or as much more as he requires, he being 
taller than most men, to make him a grave." 

"Then," said Tostig, "go and tell the king my 
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brother to get ready for battle, for I will not for- 
sake my friend." 

The horseman rode back. " Who was that man 
who spoke so well ?" asked Hardrada. 

" That was my brother Harald," said Tostig. 

"Well, I wish you had mentioned it a little 
sooner," said Harald Hardrada. 

"It was certainly rash of him to come," said 
Tostig ; " but I should have been his murderer if I 
had said a word sooner : and if one of us kills the 
other, I had rather my brother killed me than I 
him." 

" That was but a little man," said Harald to his 
men, " but he sat firmly in his stirrups." 

Now the battle of Stamford Bridge began. Harald 
had a coat of mail called " Enuna ;" it was so long, 
it hung down to his knee, and so strong no weapon 
ever pierced it. The Norsemen were all on foot, 
with spears and shields, and while they kept together 
the English could not ride against such spears. 
But presently they broke up, and went singly after 
the men on horses. Then the archers came forward 
and aimed with arrows here and there, and one of 
them shot the Norway king in the neck, and he 
fell and died on English ground. 

Nineteen days after this the battle of Hastings 
was fought with William the Conqueror, and the 
other Harald was slain too. 
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Young Olaf the Quiet, Hardrada's son, came 
sorrowful home to Norway. If that English archer 
had made a miss with his bow, things might have 
been very different with us. For William of Nor- 
mandy might not have been the conqueror at all, if 
he had had to fight with Harald Hardrada. 

However, so it was that the Normans got into 
England, as the Norsemen went out. 

" William came over the sea ; 
With bloody sword came he : 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 

Earl Waltheof he slew — 
Waltheof brave and true : 
Cold heart and cruel hand 
Now rule the English land." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

OLAF KYRRE — 1093. 
MAGNUS BAREFOOT AND HIS THREE SONS. 

^Vhat did this Olaf do ? He did everything except 
fight! He built a town, and it became Bergen. 
He laid the stone foundation of Trondhjem Cathe- 
dral; and he hung a great bell on the top of 
a feasting-house, for the merchants there to meet 
together ; and nobody could drink anywhere but in 
that house. The merchants made guilds or com- 
panies of themselves, and had feasts, where they 
joined hand-in-hand in brotherhood; and this led 
them to be peaceable. And they called the king 
Olaf Kyrre, or the Quiet. "I like the farmers 
best," he said, " tilled land, and shining peace." 

The guild brethren built Margaret's Church at 
Nidaros of stone; but those stone churches took 
many years to finish, and the wooden cathedral was 
the one where the people worshipped, and where 
St. Olaf lay under his little candle, sleeping day 
and night. 

04 
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Then this peaceful king introduced glass windows 
and chimneys. Before that^ the houses had the 
fire-place in the middle of the floor, and only a hole 
in the roof to let out the smoke ; but now it went 
up at the side. And he had his palace floors strewn 
with juniper twigs winter and summer ; and the 
people did the same, and still do so in all their 
houses. 

Also he had a lot of servants dressed very fine, 
and was rather grand altogether. People had 
nothing to do but dress. So they dressed foolishly. 
Stockings were a great deal too wide — quite bunches ! 
— and sleeves a great deal too long. And they wore 
gold rings not only on their arms but on their legs ! 
And big boots too. 

After this you will not be so very much surprised 
to hear that the next king, the son of Olaf Kyrre, 
was so much disgusted that he took to wearing no 
stockings at all — ^nor boots either, as far as we know. 
He would wear the Irish dress, for he had been 
much in Ireland, and liked it best. And when his 
father died, and -he became king, they called him 
Magnus Barefoot. 

He was a harrying king. First he fought in 
Scotland, and then landed in Wales. And there 
two earls came against him, Hugo the Brave, and 
Hugo the Stout. They were Normans, who ought to 
have been in Cheshire and in Shropshire, if they 
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were on this side of the water at alL But they had 
gone to Wales, and harried for themselves, and built 
a castle in Anglesey. 

Hugo the Brave was all over armour, except one 
eye. Magnus was a good shot with a bow himself, 
and had an archer who was a splendid marksman : 
and they sent two arrows at once into that eye; 
and Hugo the Brave fell dead. Then Magnus took 
Anglesey all for his own. Then he conquered the 
Isle of Man. But he went next to Ireland, and 
there his harrying ended, and his life too. For the 
Irish king, Moriartak, was a little too clever for 
King Barefoot. He first helped him steal cattle, and 
then got the cattle all for himself. He hid his 
Irishmen behind bushes in a bog, and they jumped 
out and aimed arrows at the Norsemen as they 
passed by, and then jumped back again behind the 
bushes. The mud was very thick, and there was 
no getting at them, except by arrows in return; 
and when King Barefoot looked for his bowmen, 
they had all set their shields on their backs and 
hurried off to the ships. He reproached them for 
their cowardice, and fought on with his guard. He 
had a gilt helmet, and a shield with a gold lion 
drawn on it ; his sword was called Leg-biter, and had 
an ivory hilt. He was wounded by a dart through 
both legs, but he fought on, until finally he was 
killed by a blow from an Irish axe. Then Widhund 
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Jonson, his man, cut the man who had killed him 
in two, and, taking the dead king's sword, fought his 
way back to the ships ; but Magnus's sword was so 
hacked and broken, it was not worth his taking it 
home. 

His son Sigurd took the fleet home, and was 
chosen king, and called Sigurd the Crusader. He 
had two brothers, one older and one younger. 
Eystein was the elder, and Olaf was much younger, 
for he was only four. They were peaceful, and 
shared the kingdom among them, but little Olaf's 
third part was managed for him by his brothers. 

Sigurd was the only Norway king who went 
crusading — ^that is, to fight the Saracens. He set off 
with sixty ships, and went first to call on Henry i. 
in England. Then he went to see the Normans 
in Normandy, and then down by Portugal, which 
was half Christian and half Saracen, and the 
dividing-line was in the city Lisbon. So there was 
a chance for Sigurd of foes to suit him. He sailed 
up to a castle at Ointra, full of Moors, or Saracens, 
who plundered the country round and were a dread- 
ful trouble. Sigurd stormed their castle, and killed 
the heathen every one, and then went on to Lisbon, 
and had another victory there. 

At last he sailed round the corner of Spain and 
set his face towards Jerusalem, and there before 
him was Norfa Sound, a narrow place in the sea 

G 
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between high rocks. The old nations called it the 
" Pillars of Herakles," and we call it the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; but the Norsemen called it Norfa ^ Sound, 
because it was narrow. 

So away they sped eastwards, on those sixty 
long ships, and came to Sicily. Eoger, the Norman 
duke, had just arrived there, and conquered the 
beautiful island — Italy's football ! And Duke Eoger 
was waiting for a king to come that way. He 
made a feast, and invited King Sigurd, and they 
feasted seven days. At the end. King Sigurd took 
Eoger by the hand and led him up to his own high 
seat, and said, " I salute thee. King Eoger of Sicily !" 
And King Eoger of Sicily became a great king, and 
his daughter married a great emperor. 

Then at last Sigurd sailed across the Greek Sea, 
and came to Palestine. Jerusalem was already in 
the care of a Christian king, and there was not 
much to do in the way of war. But Baldwin, King 
of Jerusalem, led Sigurd over the hill-country to 
the river Jordan, and there he bathed: and he 
twisted a knot of willow-branches there, and vowed 
his brother Eystein should come to untie it ! 

He helped in the siege and taking of Sidon from 
the Saracens, and then he came away. Very rich 
and grand was Sigurd after that. He had silk in 
his sails, and waited a fortnight for a side wind to 

^ Norfa = narrow. 
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blow them out, and make them show properly, 
although a good south wind was blowing that would 
have taken him home. And he went to Constan- 
tinople, and sailed in so nobly that all the people 
came out to see King Sigurd passing by. It is told 
that he had his horse shod with golden shoes, and 
arranged that one of them should come off, but that 
all his servants should go by and not even stoop to 
pick it up, as if gold shoes cost nothing. 

When Sigurd went home, he went by land. And 
he gave the Greek emperor all his ships for fire- 
wood! But their figureheads, which were carved 
lions, and eagles, and dragons, were set up in St. 
Peter's Church, where they were long to be seen. 
Then he went home across Europe, calling on 
Lothair, King of the Eomans, by the way, and so 
to Denmark ; and the King of Denmark was friendly 
enough to lend him ships to get across to Norway. 
Dear me! what a journey he had been! It was 
three years since he started, and he was only just 
turned twenty now. 

Eystein had been building, and doing all sorts of 
useful things while he had been away. He built a 
great lodging-hall at Bergen, and a monastery, and 
churches, and he made a harbour at Agdaness.^ King 
Eystein was the handsomest man that could be seen. 
He had blue open eyes, and yellow curling hair. 

* Now the Naze. 



^p 
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He was wise, intelligent, and acquainted with the 
laws and with history. He was very much loved 
by all the people, for he freed them from the taxes 
of the Danes. 

King Sigurd was stout and strong, with brown 
hair, of a manly appearance, but not handsome. He 
was rather silent, and would sit looking grave, while 
little Olaf talked and laughed. Olaf was twelve 
now, and very popular. 

One day Sigurd said that he had had a dream. 
" I dreamt," he said, " that we three brothers were 
sitting on a bench together in front of Christ Church 
in Trondhjem. And it appeared to me that our 
relative. King Olaf the Saint, came out of the church 
adorned with the royal raiment, and with the most 
joyful and delightful countenance, and went to our 
brother Olaf, and took him by the hand, and said to 
him cheerfully, ' Come with me, friend !' — and that 
Olaf went with him into the church. Soon after, 
St. Olaf again came out of the church, but not so 
gay and radiant as before ; and he took thee, brother 
Eystein, and led thee into the church. And I waited, 
and thought that he would come also to me, but it 
was not so. Then I was seized with great sorrow 
and anxiety, and was altogether without strength, 
and so I awoke." 

King Eystein replied, "Thus I interpret your 
dream, brother. The bench was the kingdom we 
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three brothers share. And as you thought the holy 
king came first to our Olaf, he will very likely live 
the shortest time of us, and have all good to expect 
hereafter ; for he is amiable, yoimg, and temperate, 
and St. Olaf is sure to help him. 

" As you thought he came next towards me, I may 
live but few years longer ; but his countenance was 
not so joyful towards me, because I have in many 
things transgressed his word. But that he did not 
come to thee betokens only that thou wilt rule after 
we are gone, and have a long Ufe." 

"This is well and intelligibly interpreted,*' said 
Sigurd, "and very likely it will be so." Then he 
became cheerful again. But a few years later young 
Olaf was taken ill, and died at the age of seventeen. 
And everybody mourned for him. 

After his death a question and strife arose between 
the two brothers Eystein and Sigurd about the Holy 
Land. That knot in the willow-tree, by the river 
Jordan, was now in Sigurd's mind : when he tied it 
up, he had said to himself that Eystein should go 
and untie it. But now Eystein did not care to go. 
He said he was more use at home, building houses 
and harbours, and making peace among people, than 
Sigurd had been in Palestine, and he would not go 
and untie it. 

Sigurd was vexed and cross, and they parted in 
anger. Then Eystein too fell sick, and died. And 
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now poor King Sigurd was taken with fits of melan- 
choly, and could not govern himself at times ; — ^but 
any one who would jump quickly up and speak good 
sense to him, and not be afraid of his passion, could 
bring him to his senses stfll. 

One night the king was sitting at table looking 
very wild, and none of his men dared speak to him. 
He seized the holy book he had brought with him 
from abroad, and threw it into the fire; and he 
turned round and struck the queen a blow, so that 
she wept, but more on account of his illness than 
because of the afifront. 

Then a youth stood up before the king. His name 
was Ottar Birting, and he was a bonder's son, and a 
torch-bearer. He was small, but bright-looking and 
bold, with black hair. He ran and snatched the 
book out of the fire — the beautiful book written in 
letters of red and gold : and he said, " Different days 
we had once, king, when you first came home, and 
all your friends rejoiced to see you then, and were 
glad at your coming. But now, days of sorrow are 
come upon us ; for we cannot be cheerful, on account 
of your melancholy and ill-health. It is much to 
be desired that you should be merry, and make 
peace with your queen first, that she may be joyful, 
and next with all your chief friends and servants. 
That is my advice." 

Then the king sprang up and said, ''Dost thou 
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give me advice, thou lump?" and he swung his 
sword as if to cut him down. 

But Ottar stood upright and silent, without the 
smallest sign of fear. And the king turned his 
sword-blade round, so that it only waved round 
Ottar's head, and gently touched him on the shoul- 
der with it. Then he sat down in silence on his 
high seat, and all were silent around; for nobody 
dared to say a word. 

At last King Sigurd looked around them all, and 
said, "This boy has done better than all you chiefs 
and marshals. For his speech was able, and discreet, 
and honourable to me, and no one present could 
have said better words. Then I pretended rage, but 
it was to try his courage ; and, seeing him so bold, 
I let go my purpose, for he was altogether innocent. 
Wherefore you shaU know, my friends, that I intend 
to reward him by making him my lenderman^ above 
you alL" 

Then he thanked Ottar, and made him his lender- 
man, and often in his fits of insanity he was tamed 
by the word of a sensible servant. And Ottar 
became one of the best-known men in Norway. 

Poor King Sigurd ! — he died alone and in sadness, 
and did not see St. Olaf fetch him home. But, for 
a wandering crusader, Sigurd was not a bad king. 

^ Leuderman= noble. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MEN WHO QUilRRELLED FOR NORWAY, AND 

THE MAN WHO GOT IT. 

The real fact was, Norway was beginning not to 
want a king at all. 

In different countries about that time there were 
men who used their eyes, and they said, ' What is 
the reason having kings ?" The reason for kings is 
that they keep soldiers, and defend the country with 
their army, and " keep out foes that none come in." 
But in Norway the foes did not much care to come 
in. It was too dry and poor and bony for most 
people ; and the bonder (as you heard the Swedes 
told King Olaf) very dangerous to meddle with '^hen 
he was at home. 

But though the people did not much care to have 
kings, there the kings were ! For in Norway, chil- 
dren were bom equal, eldest as youngest ; and every 
king's son had a right to rule. 

The Crusader left a son, Magnus : that was one 

104 
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king. Harald Gilchrist was another ; and he was a 
very lively person. He came from Ireland (while 
King Sigurd yet lived), and called himself Bare- 
foot's son ; but it is not likely he was that. 

He said he was^ and they did this to prove it. 
They made him walk over hot irons. This was 
called an ordeal: if a person could do it, they 
believed him. Harald Gilchrist went dancing over 
the irons in his kilt and bare feet, and Prince 
Magnus laughed at him. 

*' He does not do it in a manly way," he said. But 
his father told him to be quiet. " Evil and wicked 
is thy speech," he said, " for he has done it admir- 
ably !" Then they put the Irishman to bed, and 
after three days his feet were found to be quite 
welL 

So they believed him. But we do not. We think 
that somebody had put something on to the soles of 
his feet ! 

However, there he was, an Irish King of Norway, 
and one too many for Magnus. 

He had dark hair and a long neck, and long face 
and black eyes, and was brisk and quick : he wore 
the Irish dress, and was a great runner. 

He was bragging one day about what men could 
do in the West of Ireland, and he said there were 
men there who could run as fast as a horse. 

"Now he is lying, as he usually does," said 
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Magnus. But he got out his best horse, and said 
to Gilchrist, " Can you race this horse of mine ? " 
" Yes, of course I can," said the Irishman, and off 
they flew, and when they came to the goal they were 
both together. 

Then Harald Gilchrist shouted, " Try again !" and 
they flew oflF, and by the time the horse galloped 
in Harald was there, standing waiting to meet 
him. 

So that was proved true too. And Gilchrist was 
king. He invented the plan of throwing prisoners 
down the waterfall called Sarps Fos. 

Sigurd Slembe was another person who claimed 
to be a son of old Barefoot. He was a brave 
warrior, and went to see the Lapps, up in the cold 
north, that they might teach him how to make 
skin-boats. And he passed the winter merrily with 
them, and there was a poem written on it. 

Then there was Harald Gilchrist's sons, all bom 
princes, and quite sure they were meant to be kings ; 
but the people did not care for any of them, and 
there was civil war, and much fighting and distress. 
While out in the Faro Isles a little boy was growing 
up, who was again to rule the minds of men, and 
bring them back to love of the country where they 
were born, for they had all forgotten that while they 
were fighting for the crown. 

The crown ? Yes, there was a crown now, and 
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they had just begun to have a coronation, or crown- 
ing, whenever a king was chosen. Now it has 
always puzzled me about kings and queens, how 
they could be both born so, and yet want crowning 
to make them kings and queens ! 

So did it puzzle the people of Norway. But the 
bishops, who came over the sea, said it was done 
so in other countries. They said something more. 
They said they were the people to do it. It took 
a bishop to make a king. Nobody else, they said, 
knew so much as they did ; because they had learnt 
a great deal, and belonged to the great Church 
which had the Pope over it ; whom they must all 
obey, because God spoke through his mouth. 

There was a bishop of Bergen who visited Foun- 
tains Abbey in Yorkshire, and wanted to make one 
like it in Norway. And the abbot of Fountains 
Abbey lent him thirteen monks ; and they came 
over and settled in a little fiord, ten miles from Ber- 
gen. It is the Kors fiord, and when you get inside 
it is Lysa fiord ; and in Lysa fiord stood the old 
monastery, as we know from papers kept in York- 
shire. These monks were veiy brave to go to a 
strange land; and they thought- of nothing but 
doing good : and their house was a home to the 
poor. So they won much love. 

Therefore the people of Norway consented to 
have their kings crowned by the bishops ; or rather 
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by the archbishop, who was chief of them all, and 
lived at Trondhjem Cathedral. 

But they did not intend the bishops should choose 
the king. And yet it came to that. For when the 
people had chosen a king, the bishops would get 
together, and whisper, and say, " No, not that man. 
He would not mind us. He would do as he chose." 
And they would refuse to put the crown on his 
head; and the people might shout and storm, but 
if they wanted a crowned king they must choose 
again. 

This made it only possible to have the sort of 
king who did not mind being set down and ordered 
about, and did not much care about anything. 

So the bishops and the archbishop ruled the 
king, and ruled the country through him. They 
thought it was much the best way for everybody. 

But there was somebody who did not think so, 
and that was Swerri. The Bishop of the Faro Isles 
was his uncle, and brought him up, so he knew what 
they were like to live with. He was not at all con- 
tent to stay at home on a little island in the middle 
of the North Sea, and he came over in ship to look 
at old Norway, where his mother had brought him 
from when he was a baby. 

He found a king, and an archbishop, and an earl, 
alljgoverning at once, and all very rich and grand, 
and fond of fine things, and gold rings, and sweet 
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mead to drink; and plenty of easy-going bonder 
people, thinking of nothing but their farms ; except 
the men of Trondhjem who still were fighters, fishers, 
and sea-rovers. And up away in the borderland, in 
the forests between Sweden and Norway, were the 
Birchlegs. Who were they ? 

They were like Robin Hood's men — outlaws, whom 
nobody would employ. They were very poor, and 
dressed in birch-bark leggings. They lived in the 
dark woods, struggling with everybody for a living, 
and fighting like the old Bearsarks. 

In every country where some men are too rich 
to be happy, others are too poor. Norway had got 
into a sad state. These men were the sort that used 
to go sailing the seas, and bringing home riches ; 
but now everybody was rich except them, and did 
not want traders. So they stayed on shore, and 
were robbers at home ; for every one who does not 
earn his living is a robber. 

The comfortable people feared them; and when 
Swerri joined them (as I am sure you are glad he 
did), the women used to say, as they washed and 
beat their clothes with bats, that they wished 
Swerri's head was there, that they might bang it 
and break it! But Swerri remained one of the 
Birchlegs till he became something else, and that 
was — King of Norway. 

First he led the Birchlegs down to Trondhjem, 
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where Erling Skakke was earl ; and when, after his 
death, Swerri stood by his grave and made a speech 
about his merits, people thought he meant to let his 
son alone. But no. Swerri believed in himself too 
much for that. 

Magnus Erlingson was the sort of king that people 
like to look at, and to sing about, and to fight for. 
But that was all. Nobody relied on him to set the 
coimtry straight ; for he did not, in the first place, 
even consider that it wanted straightening. He 
liked everybody to have their way if they were kind 
to him and not too bad to any one else. And the 
bishops behaved their best to him : and they even 
went into battle for him, all dressed in mitres and 
fine robes. That party were called " the Crosiers," 
and they and the Birchlegs fought it out at last, at 
the great battle of Ilevold, near Bergen. 

And Swerri prevailed. " Here is a great host and 
a fine come together," he said to his men, " and it 
looks as if we should have a hard fight See, 
friends ! you must either win a victory this day or 
die upon this field. You must cut down these 
grand persons in their gold and robes of silk, as 
if they were trees in the forest." 

Then he told them a very easy story, till the 
battle began. "Once a father was taking his son 
into battle, and he asked him what he would do if 
his enemies were too strong for him ? ' Why, hew 
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away at them with both hands at once/ said the 
boy. 'But suppose you knew it would not keep 
them from killing you — what then?' asked the 
father. 'Well, just the same/ said the boy; *I 
would fight till I could stand no longer/" 

Then the Birchlegs shouted and rushed to battle 
with the Crosiers, and fought till they were all driven 
back, and were tearing their fine things up with 
running away ; and that was the battle of Ilevold. 

In that way the bishops learned that they were 
meant for other things than fighting ; and they left 
that to King Swerri for the future. And they 
crowned him king, instead of the lazy " giver of gold 
rings/' as the poets called the other king. 

Then the Pope was angry with them ; and said 
they were none of his any more. And he excom- 
municated Swerri. But he did not, as in England 
when the kingdom was under an interdict, shut up 
the churches as if it was heathen times again. I 
wonder why ? 

When the Pope once before tried that in Denmark, 
the people went and raved at the clergyman, till he 
came out and had service for them as usual. They 
would not stand having no church, whatever was 
said. The clergy were afraid for their lives, and had 
to behave exactly as if there were no interdict at all. 

So in Norway it happened that the Pope never 
tried to shut the churches, but only was angry with 
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the bishops. You see, in those days there was 
trouble for a country that became Christian, because 
of the great Church wanting to rule. But it soon 
came to an end in Norway, thanks to brave King 
Swerri, and the Birchleg men from the Border. 

Swerri reigned twenty-two years, and the Pope 
hated him all the time, and raised him up foes. 

But this was King Swerri, made, not bom, a king. 
He was short and stout, with a very noble look. 
He cared very much for people, and never changed 
to friend or foe. He made eloquent speeches, and 
believed that God had sent him to free Norway 
from the bishops. But he did nothing sly or mean ; 
and even his enemies said the like of him was never 
seen in their day. He meant what he said, though 
he said a very great deal. He was never intemper- 
ate, but drank only water ; and he was very devout 
and regular, and stopped in the middle of a sea-fight 
to sing the psalms. 

During his reign troubles never ceased, but peace 
followed upon it. By the end, even the bishops 
were won to him ; and they cared nothing for the 
Pope, but only for the king. When he was dying, 
Swerri sent to them and said, '* Come, and give me 
your blessing;" and so they did. Then he said, 
" Uncover my face when I am dead ; that all may 
see if God loves me, though the Pope does not." 
And he lay there with the light on his face and the 
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people came softly by, and said, " Surely God loves 
him welL" 

He died, but his memory did not die. Abbot John 
wrote a Saga about him, which, while he yet lived, 
he corrected ; and it contained all that he said and 
did. Then they used to read it in the houses and 
think about him, and say, " How strange ! We used 
to say, and we used to hear our mothers say, that 
we should break his head with our washing-bats 
and kill him dead, before he was king; and now 
we are sorry he is gone !" " But why ?" asked the 
children. " Because he was a good king, and kept 
the laws, and freed the people from the bishops' 
fear," said the parents. "' The bishops' fear !' — what 
is that V asked the children. "Well, there is none 
now," said the mother : and then they would all go 
happy to church, and nobody made them afraid so 
long as they did well. 

Another thing came of Swerri's reign. All the 
lendermen, or nobles, had left the country — or else 
were dead in battle. They had all been Crosiers. 
There was no one left whose right in the land rested 
on a title given by the king. And that led to much 
peace ; for you know that in this country the land 
had to belong to the people, and could never be 
rightfully given away, even by the king. 

A book was written about that time, called " The 
King's Looking-glass." 

H 
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If you look in a looking-glass, you see a face. 
What sort of a face, I wonder ? You can see for 
yourself. If it is a cross face, it looks ugly. And 
sometimes it looks silly. So this book was for the 
king to look in, to see what he was like. There 
were many sorts of kings in it — all about the good 
kings and the bad kings ; and he could see which 
sort was most like him. That was a good thing for 
a king to dc 

There was some for princes too, before they 
became kings, and it said, " Consider, Prince, if 
foreigners come to court, how foolish they will think 
you if your manners are not so good as theirs. 
' The men are bears in JSTorway,' they will say. If 
even one of the servants or page-boys were not to 
be polite, these foreign men would think rightly, 
and would say to each other, ' He learned it from 
his betters.' So be very careful. Prince, and leave 
no holes in your manners." 

This was good advice, and you will see that there 
were plenty of princes to profit by it 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LAST THREE HAKONS. 

SwEBRi was gone, and the archbishop came back 
from England, with the bishops after him. Then the 
Pope forgave Norway, and took oflf the interdict 
which had never made any difference. 

But things were not much settled, for in the next 
five years there were four kings, or rather princes, 
who died almost as soon as they began to reign. At 
last there was only one, and he was Hakon iv., for 
Hakon in. was a little boy who died. This Hakon 
was Swerri's latest son, and he grew up among the 
Birchlegs on the mountains, and they loved him 
well, and set him on the throne when he was 
thirteen. 

From Ironland and the Border they marched 
down to Trondhjem, and took the crown and set it 
on his head. But there were two big battles to do 
it. There was a man called Skule Baardson who 
wanted it too — a brother of one of the former kings, 
Inge Baardson. 

116 
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On St. Leonard's Day (Nov. 9) 1240, Skule came 
north, and summoned a general Thing in Trondhjem 
Cathedral, ordered out St Olaf s shrine, and got 
himself proclaimed king, with an oath to keep the 
old law. But Hakon was there, and his men flew 
to arms. There were two fights, and then Skule 
was slain in battle at Oslo, and peace arrived for 
Norway under the fourth Hakon. 

He asked the archbishop to crown him also in 
the cathedral. No! not unless the king would 
promise to do whatever the archbishop wanted — 
not unless the people were made to pay their money 
into St. Olafs box in the cathedral, instead of into 
the king's treasury. But there Hakon stood firm. 
He knew that the king must be king, and that there 
could not be two heads to a country. He got his 
way at last, though he had to promise to go crusad- 
ing. Then he could not go crusading. 

The Birchlegs were getting a good deal too trouble- 
some up on the Border. They used to rob houses. 
Now there was no need for them to do that, for this 
king, you know, was friendly to them, out of grati- 
tude for their help, and they could easily come to 
him to ask for work to get an honest living. But 
only some of them followed Hakon down. There 
were the wildest lot of all left, and their way was to 
come suddenly out of the forests upon farms, steal 
all they chose, and run away with it over the border 
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to Sweden^ where they felt safe. It was necessary 
to get the help of the King of Sweden in putting 
them down. And this was the first tie between 
Sweden and Norway, that the two kings were forced 
to help each other to keep the Birchlegs in order. 

Hakon put down the robbers ; and, out of grati- 
tude, was on the point of marrying his son to the 
daughter of the Swedish king. However, he had 
not quite done it, when his attention was called to 
Denmark. There was a King Christopher there, who 
was not very comfortable either to himself or to any 
one else. You had better wait for a book called 
The Story of Denmark to see why. 

Now this Hakon had a friendly heart, even when 
he fought. The Danes provoked him much, but he 
waited long before going to war. They stopped his 
ships, and were unbearable at last. But still he 
rather pitied their king all the more. And when he 
had conquered him he became his friend and adviser ; 
and, to finish up, he made his son marry the Danish 
princess, daughter of Christopher i. 

After that he had to go to Scotland to free the 
Hebrides. The King of Scotland, Alexander iii., 
very much wished to have those isles; but ever 
since King Barefoot they had either been Norway's, 
or else their own. First Alexander sent two bishops 
over to offer Hakon any money he wanted for those 
islands. They thought he must want money. " How 
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much?" was all they wanted to ask. But Hakon 
replied, " I am not yet so poor that I will sell my 
birthright ;" and the bishops went home. 

Then Alexander began to bully the poor island 
people on purpose to make the King of Norway 
come and take their part. And Hakon, hearing 
that dreadful things were being done, hastened to 
get his ships together, sailed across the North Sea, 
and landed at the Orkney Isles, where he was 
joined by the earls there, and also by the King of 
the Isle of Man. 

Then he sailed quite round Scotland down to 
Arran and Bute, which he took possession of ; and 
then he tried to land his army at a place called 
Largs, at the mouth of the river Clyde. A storm 
arose while they were landing. Some men were on 
the ships and some were on the shore, and the wind 
beat the ships off the shore, and tossed and scattered 
them apart, and they could give no help to the men 
on the shore. 

Then the Scots came down on them, and over- 
powered them under Hakon's very eyes, while he 
was cut off from the battle by wild surging waves. 
It was most bitter to a Norway king to be unable to 
strike a stroke of the sword. In great sorrow he 
was obliged to sail away and retire to the Orkneys 
for the winter ; and there he lay and hoped for the 
spring. But spring never came to him. He fell 
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ill of trouble and anxiety; fever preyed upon his 
strength, and soon it was clear that he could not 
recover. During his illness, which lasted the whole 
winter through, he made his men read to him con- 
stantly, for he had a great love of books. The Bible 
and the Sagas were all the books he had : they read 
him all the lives of the kings of Norway, from 
Halfdan the Black, father of Harald Fairhair, down 
to Swerri ; and before the end of Swerri's Saga he 
grew very weak. But he said, "Bead on." Just 
before midnight the reading was finished, and at 
midnight Hakon died. "After the reading was 
done. Almighty God called him from this world, to 
the exceeding grief of all present, and of all who 
heard of his death." 

The book that was read to Hakon is now called 
"Fairskin," because we have a copy of it on fine 
white parchment. Its title is The Story of the Kings 
of Norway^ and it has songs and stories in it which 
are found nowhere else, making it of great use to 
historians. But Swerri's Saga is a book by itself. 

He was a gentle king, and not ambitious. When 
the Pope offered to set him up as Emperor of 
Germany, he refused to go. He was a wise king, 
much fonder of books than of battles. He read 
a great deal, and translated Latin into the Norse 
very well. He made a book for his courtiers* 
Sunday reading — an allegory which was first made 
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long ago by the people of India, but which was put 
into Greek by John of Damascus, and then into 
Latin, and then into Norse. 

It is about a man who fled from a unicorn, and 
fell over the edge of a precipice, and held on by 
both hands to a little bush. Then four snakes' 
heads grinned at him, and a horrible dragon looked 
out at him from the rock. But just then such sweet 
honey-drops came out of the bush by which he held, 
that in tasting them he quite forgot his danger. 
" Even so is the man who loves the world's delight 
and pleasures, and thinks of nothing but what is 
sweet." 

That was how the Sunday story went The Norse 
children had delightful stories always. More and 
more, after Hakon iv., this country began to be like 
other countries. In some ways this was better, and 
in some ways worse. Hakon's son, who reigned 
next, was called " the Law-betterer." The laws were 
better, but they were not better kept ; for the people 
did not mend the laws themselves, but left the king 
to do it for them. They were all getting lazy. 
There was not enough to do in Norway. German 
sailor merchants, joined together in a league called 
the Hanseatic League, kept the trade all to them- 
selves ; — brought the king all he wanted, and took 
money for it from him, but they would not take 
Norway things to sell in foreign countries. " No," 
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they said, "if we did, the folk there would have 
their choice, and buy them, and not our things. 
We would much rather they bought our things, 
thank you." 

This spoilt the trading. The people had nothing 
to do but live on in the same old farms as their 
forefathers, unless they went right away to live in 
another land. And there were no more lands to 
discover now like Iceland and Greenland. They 
had once found America, and forgotten it.^ 

A great man like Fairhair might have made 
things different. Magnus, the Law-mender, did his 
best. He made the Book of the Laws of Norway, 
and gave it to the people in the Gula Thing. And 
he made a commercial treaty with England; he 
settled to give the English furs and red herrings in 
return for corn. So there was some hunting and 
fishing to do. But he died, and his two sons were 
Eric the Priest-hater and Hakon v. 

Eric was quite compelled to quarrel with the 
bishops and priests. They had taken to making 
money. Not earning it, but making it! They 
coined and stamped for themselves as much as they 
wanted. Now this is the king's business. Besides 
it meant that money was as common as lozenges — 
of no use out of the country, and of little use in it. 
For the bishops sold it to the priests, and the priests 

^ See the story of " Leif the Lucky." 
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sold it to the people, and the people did as many 
bad deeds as they chose, and gave it back again 
as mulct, or "blood-money." Therefore the more 
money, the more crimes or wicked deeds ; but no- 
body kept count. 

Now the king said this must not be. The money 
must come and go from him. Then he could see 
how many crimes were done in the coimtry, and 
punish them fitly too. Therefore Eric was called the 
Priest-hater. He had to send many bishops out of 
the country. Then Denmark, always ready to step 
in, took the part of the banished prelates, and raised 
up war. 

So among sea-fighting and strife, the little 
Maid of Norway died. Who was the Maid of 
Norway ? 

She was daughter of Eric and Margaret of Scot- 
land : by right of her father she would have been 
Queen of Norway, and by right of her mother, who 
was dead, she was Queen of Scotland. Our King 
Edward i. wished to marry his son to the Maid of 
Norway, that they might rule over Scotland together. 
They hurried her over the North Sea in rough, cold, 
terrible weather, and when she reached the Orkneys, 
she died. 

Then her father married Isabel Bruce, sister of 
Eobert Bruce ; but he had no more children, and he 
died, and left the crown to his brother Hakon. 
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Hakon v. was not a strong king, and he looked to 
Sweden. The easy way of making friends, for kings, 
is to make marriitgeB among thdr child^n. It is 
very miserable of them to do it, all the same, for 
marriages should not be made, except in heaven. 

However, Hakon gave his daughter, the Princess 
Ingebiorg, in marriage to the King of Sweden ; and 
he hoped that their little boy, Magnus, would be 
very great (as great as his name !), and be King of 
Sweden and Norway. 

A nice lot of trouble came of it. He became 
King of Sweden and Norway at three years old! 
A good minister, named Kettlemundson, governed 
in his name for eighteen years ; then he died, and 
Magnus began to rule for himself. But he could 
not manage near so well as Kettlemundson. He 
was rash, and feeble, and irresolute, and let his 
young queen Blanche do what she liked with him, 
and she led him to ambitious schemes. Not content 
with Sweden and Norway, he tried to get Denmark 
too, and so lost all! For the wise men in the 
whole country were so sure that he was not fit to 
rule, that they took the kingdom from him, and 
gave it to his two sons, Eric and Hakon.- Norway 
was given to Hakon vi., and he was the Last of the 
Hakons. 

He was not very good, nor very wise, nor very 
strong ; but he married Margaret of Denmark, and 
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she was all those. She was a very little princess 
when Hakon was betrothed to her, but she grew 
bigger, and when she was eighteen she crossed the 
sea with him, and became Queen of Norway, and 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

She is called the " Queen of the North." 



CHAPTEE XL 

THE BLACK DEATH — 1360-1360. 

There was once a village in Norway with nobody 
in it but one little girl ; and she ran away to the 
woods, to the birds, and the foxes, and the funny 
little lemmings ; and she lived on roots and berries 
like the dwarfs, and drank out of a waterfall, and 
bathed in the brook like a dove. 

What had happened to her home, and all the 
other houses of the village? The Black Death had 
come. 

The Black Death was a fearful illness, which 
people took one from another, and died. It came to 
Norway in a ship full of dead English sailors, whom 
the good Norwegians brought to shore and buried, 
and then fell ill themselves. All the people in that 
village had died, except the little girl, and how she 
escaped we do not know. She ran away frightened, 
and was frightened when she was caught. 

Kind people tried to tame her; but she had lived 
long enough in the woods to forget how to talk, and 
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she hardly could understand the language of men, 
only of beasts and birds; and she covdd not bear to 
be looked at or spoken to. They called her " Eybe," 
or the Partridge, because she was so wild and shy. 

However, she grew rational again. I suppose she 
could always go and talk to. the birds and the foxes; 
and I wish I had been there to hear. Anyhow, she 
became a sensible woman, and married a man called 
George, and called her children " Eybe Jorgerson," 
every one of them, for their surname ; and there are 
some of the name living at this day. 

The same year sad things of the same sort were 
happening everywhere. Down in Telemark there is 
a place called the Horse's Hole. It is close to an 
old church, Raudland Church, up above a lovely 
green lake called Mios Vand. What about that 
horse ? 

He was the " Brown Horse of Fornses." That was 
a farm on the edge of the green lake. The Black 
Death came, and one by one the people sickened 
and died. Every da'y the horse was had out and 
harnessed to the sledge, and drew it up to Eaudland 
Church with a dead person to be buried there in the 
churchyard in peace. 

At last the horse knew the way so well that he 
could go by himself every step of the way ; and they 
would start him from Fornses, and the good people 
at Raudland received him, and buried the bodies, 
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after which he turned round, and went home with 
the sledge. 

It was deep snow, and at last there was nobody 
left to start him but one man, and he lay down on 
the sledge and died, trusting the dear horse to take 
him to his grave. 

The people of Eaudland heard a neighing on the 
hill, where the snow was deepest, between the two 
places, and they went out to look. They found the 
horse sinking in the drift, for he had lost one of his 
snow-shoes. Another was found for him, and he 
came on to the church, and his last friend was 
taken out and buried. 

Then the horse's good heart broke. He walked 
round the churchyard, stopping a little while at 
each grave. His work was now done. Nobody 
needed him any more. Slowly he went away, hang- 
ing down his head, to the east of the church. There 
he kicked off his snow-shoes, rolled himself into a 
little hollow, put his head upon his breast, gave a 
sigh, and died. 

It does not matter if this story makes us cry, 
because it will also make us very glad afterwards 
to know there was ever a horse so good. 

This was more than five hundred years ago, in 
Telemark, in South Norway. 

The people still talk of the horse, and like to tell 
his story to strangers. And in other parts they tell 
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stories of the Black Death, as if he were a man, or 
a giant! 

Once, they say, the Black Death was walking 
along the hill-tops, when he came to a valley by the 
side of the Nord fiord, which curls round there, so 
that he was walking north. He tried to go further ; 
but a large Trold was sitting on the hill, and called 
out to him to stop. But he went on up the hill, and 
took no notice. Then the Trold was so angry that 
he rolled big stones down upon his head and killed 
him. So that no people died beyond that valley 
northward. And you may see the stones there to 
this day. 

But I am afraid this story is not true. For 
the Black Death somehow got to Trondhjem (which 
is north), and killed the archbishop and all the 
canons except one. Solomon, Bishop of Oslo, was 
the only bishop left alive. 

There were whole districts emptied of people ; and 
they say even the animals caught the plague. The 
people could not cultivate the land, and then there 
was no corn, and nobody had strength to go fishing, 
and a fearful famine followed. Forests grew up, 
which are still growing, where houses once stood 
thickly. 

Two out of every three families were gone, and 
the country did not recover from this fearful time 
for many centuries. 



CHAPTER XII. 

QUEEN MARGARET — 1337-1397. 

Margaret was not bom a queen, any more than 
Swerri had been born a king. The Danes them- 
selves, though she was their own princess, were not 
willing to call her their queen at first, just because 
they had never had a queen before, and they 
thought a woman could not rule them. However, 
they did at last, for three reasons — " (1) Because she 
was the daughter of Valdemar ; (2) because she was 
the mother of Olaf ; (3) because of her manifold 
great and well-tried merits." So, in fact, they had 
one more reason they didn't mention, which was 
that they had found out there was no reason at all 
she should not be queen, for she was as good as a 
king. Then they elected her, and did her homage 
as their " true king and master !" 

She became Queen of Norway easily enough. 
The people there never minded names : she was 
"mother of Olaf," and mothers, you know, were 
much thought of up there in the cold north. Olaf 

I 
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became king when his father Hakon died. He was 
five years old : the least and the last of the kings 
of Norway. 

Alas for child-kings in the cold north ! — in spite 
of having a mother, Olaf died in twelve years, and 
was laid in state, at Lund in Skaania, wrapped in 
the great royal cloak, for all the kingdom to see that 
it was so indeed. 

So great was the grief and distraction, that people 
said wildly it was his mother's fault. If it was, she 
was sorry enough. Then some said she must have 
done it, for wicked slanders grow apace. At last 
it was spread abroad that the queen-mother had 
given poison to her own child. But only bad hearts 
believed it. "Why should she do so?" said the 
others. 

To prove that she wished to have Olaf alive again, 
she adopted a little Eric, grandson of her sister 
Ingebiorg. He was only five years old, but she had 
him away from his home in Pomerania, and showed 
him to the people, and asked them to take him for 
king. " I do not want the crown," she said ; " put 
it on him." 

She brought him up very carefully, and had him 
everywhere with her ; but he turned out badly, and 
this was the greatest sorrow of Margaret's life. 

About the time when Olaf would have been 
crowned king if he had been alive, there came a 
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man just his age, marching into the town, and he 
gave out that he was the real Olaf . It was another 
boy, he said, that had been laid out dead in the 
royal robes ; and he had been hustled away to foreign 
lands. And now here he was, and here was his 
baptism-paper ! 

Then Queen Margaret was very wroth ; and she 
guessed how it was. Olaf s nurse had a baby the 
same age as hers, baptized the same day, and she 
would have him named after the prince. Then she 
had sent her child away, and had him brought up 
to believe that he was to come and pretend to be 
king. For she thought they could not prove it that 
he was not the real Olaf. 

However, Margaret could. She had him face to 
face. And the court looked on. The queen was 
dressed in her mourning, and tears were in her eyes 
for Olaf, and she looked very shining and beautiful 
And when she called the impostor before her, he 
could not look at her : he hid his face and turned 
away, and tried to escape. But he was dressed in 
the royal cloak which had been Prince Olaf s, and it 
tangled his feet, and he fell, and was carried shame- 
fully away ; and the people were so furious that 
they burnt him to death. 

After that Margaret had to fight long to get 
Sweden ; for the Swedes liked neither Denmark nor 
Norway, though they soon learned to like Queen 
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Margaret very much. They had tried too many 
kings, and had too many nobles, ever to be very 
happy till a great man came. You shall hear the 
story of Sweden when you know the others. 

Finally, little Eric was set on a stone and crowned 
King of Sweden. " Denmark, Norway, and Sweden!" 
shouted the herald; and the hills around said, 
"Denmark !" " Norway!" and " Sweden !" " By right 
of succession from Queen Margaret ! " sang out the 
hemld again; and the mountains replied, "Mar- 
garet!" 

This was at the Mora Stone, near Upsal. Then 
there was a great Thing of the three countries, 
and Margaret placed a paper before them ; it was 
an Act of Union. It was written on this paper that 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway should hereafter be 
one. "Eric of Pomerania shall be a threefold 
monarch ; and if (which God forbid !) he die with- 
out children, the three kingdoms shall each choose 
a deputy, and the deputies shall meet together and 
elect his successor. Each kingdom shall be ruled 
by its own laws, and be bound to assist its fellows 
in time of war." 

This is the Union of Calmar, and nothing better 
was ever devised. It was Margaret's idea, and she 
hoped to give it effect. Then the Swedes and Danes 
and Norwegians together stood round the queen, 
and signed the paper with their seals. And they 
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all meant to keep it. But brotherhood was not yet 
in their hearts ; and the time has not yet come for 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to be one. 

Margaret kept order cleverly, and her fame spread 
abroad. " When people saw the wisdom and strength 
that were in this royal lady, wonder and fear filled 
their hearts. She made peace with old foes, and 
kept good order over her people, gaining to her side 
both nobles and peasants. She went from castle to 
castle, and received the homage and faithful service 
of the great ; she journeyed from province to pro- 
vince, and looked well into matters of law and of 
right, until all obeyed and served her ; justice was 
done in the land, and even the highborn sea-robbers, 
who so long had plagued the kingdom and defied 
the laws, were seized with terror, and were glad to 
come forward and give surety in money for their 
future good conduct." 

The same year that the Union of Calmar was 
signed. Queen Margaret resigned her seals and royal 
authority into the hands of Eric of Pomerania. 
But in fact she was as much the actual sovereign 
as ever ; for Eric was so feeble — that is, proposing 
plenty of things and doing none — that she had ta 
teU him almost everything. 

The Norwegians were loyal to Eric out of love 
and loyalty to Margaret ; and for many years after 
she was gone they continued faithful, ai'ter he had 
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been turned oflf by the other countries, and was 
wandering over the sea. 

Queen Margaret died at last, almost broken down 
by disappointment in him. Her last act was to 
sail over to Denmark to meet the Countess of Hol- 
stein, and make peace with her about her territory. 

Three days after that was finished, the bells were 
ringing solemnly throughout the three countries, for 
Queen Margaret was dead. 

" Death made an end of the good queen's life, but 
it could not make an end of her fame. Under her 
hands the kingdoms were united in strength and 
order, and her memory shall eudure through all 
ages." This is written by a Swede, for she had made 
the Swedes love her too, at last. But the Norwegians 
loved her best. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THE MEN OF NORWAY KEPT THE CROWN 

TILL 1650. 

Now after Queen Margaret was dead, the Norway 
people were all very sorry, for they admired her 
very much. And for her sake they chose Eric of 
Pomerania for their king, and sent him their money, 
and stood by him when the Danes got weary of his 
folly and turned him out. 

He had an English princess for his wife, daughter 
of our Henry iv. She was Philippa, and was a 
brave woman, and helped him fight. She stayed 
in Copenhagen when Eric fled to Sweden, and while 
he was away the Hanse League — that is, the German 
cities who traded all to themselves and grew rich — 
wanted to slip their ships through the Sound (the 
narrow strait between Denmark and Sweden) with- 
out paying toll. And when it was asked for they 
showed fight, and began to sail close by Copenhagen 
as if there was nobody there ! But there was some- 

186 
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body thera There was Queen Philippa, English 
wife of Eric, and he was away. 

Then she called the soldiers together, and said, 
"Can you not defend the city against German 
merchants, you Danes, now that I am here to help 
you?" — and they did, and the Hanse ships were 
made to run away. But they only went to get a 
large fleet together, and came back, and in a sea-^ 
fight off StraJsund fifteen Danish ships were taken 
and sunk. Back came Eric from Sweden, where he 
had been getting money and men. And, without 
thinking of what his wife had done in Copen- 
hagen, he grew angry about the sunk ships, and 
lifted his wicked hand and struck her, so that 
she died. 

You can believe that the Norway people did not 
love him after that. But they remained true to him ; 
and when he was driven away at length from Den- 
mark, and dared not go to Sweden, but was creeping 
up by their coast, they dragged him ashore out of 
the wreck of his ship, half alive, and restored him, 
and sheltered him till spring. However, he was 
good-for-nothing, and went off again, and became a 
sort of wild king without a country, sailing the 
sea, and only not near so good as the old sea-rovers, 
for he had killed his wife. 

There is an island in the Baltic Sea, between 
Eussia and Sweden, called Gotland. It was always 
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full of pirates. That just suited Eric, and he fled 
there, and stayed ten years, plundering the ships 
that passed, and behaving worse than the worst 
Viking in the days before Harald Fairhair ruled. 

His nephew Christopher came to the throne of 
Sweden. When people told him how Eric was 
stealing and buming and wrecking, and how even 
their ships had been meddled with, he only said, 
"My uncle must live!" But they howled at him 
until he said he would go and see his uncle. So he 
got a fleet of ships together, and sailed over to 
Gotland, and everybody thought he would take it, 
and turn the pirates out. But no ! he met his uncle 
in friendship, and they drank together, and had 
a talk; and it was hoped that Eric had said he 
would not do it any more. 

But he did, of course. And Gotland was like a 
hornets' nest to all the peaceful persons round the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, till it became a bone of 
contention between two angry kings of the two 
quarrelsome neighbours Sweden and Denmark, and 
the quarrel broke up the Union of Calmar that 
Margaret made. 

Of the three countries that Margaret ruled, Den- 
mark is the little one, but it is rather clever. And 
besides, it is in the middle, with the keys of the seas 
in its hand. Its shores are not rocky and dangerous, 
but flat and open, and it lies exposed to all invaders. 
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There must be order out* on the seas axonnd for 
the Danes to be safe, and they must have a strong 
king. 

So they got their fbst King Christian, and he was 
a strong king : and he sailed to Gotland, and sacked 
"the royal corsair," as the books call him, and 
turned him off the island, and packed him off to the 
place he came from — Pomerania ; and there he lived 
another ten years until he died. And I hope he 
thought about his good, great aunt Margaret before 
that, and wished he had learned from her how to 
keep the peace. 

The next king was "King Hans. 

He was not Hans in Luck ! — nor was he much 
cleverer than he. He expected to be king of three 
countries the minute his father was dead, because 
in his father's lifetime he had been chosen successor. 
Norway, and Sweden too, had many things to ask 
him before he got the crown from them. "Why 
not ?" said they ; " we can have any one we like, and 
we must see if we like him" In Sweden, at Calmar, 
they half-elected him, and said, "Finish next year.*' 
But when next year came they had still something 
to ask. 

" Give us back Gotland, you Dane !" they said ; 
for Gotland had always been one of the islands of 
Sweden, Now Hans did not know what to say. 
He dared not say "Yes," because he knew the 
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Danes would not give it back ; and he dared not say 
" No." He gave them another different island that 
didn't matter ! — and of course it did no good. 

Then at last there was war. And when it came 
to that, the Danes backed him up, and the Nor- 
wegians too, at first. But there were plots going 
on. A man called Sten Sture, who had been 
governing Sweden well and quietly during the time 
that the other countries questioned King Hans, 
made friends with a Norwegian, Knut Alfson. And 
between them it was arranged that they should 
raise insurrection in both countries, and resist King 
Hans; and that Sweden and Norway should join 
themselves together, and be friends and brothers. 
They wanted to restore the Union of Galmar. But 
Denmark would not join. The Danes were afraid 
of losing Gotland, and growled like a dog with a 
bone ! — and there was no one to make peace. The 
clergy would not ; they were all angry too in both 
countries, and did nothing but preach envy and 
strife, which they called " patriotism." 

Then King Hans sent a ship over to Norway, 
into the Horse's Mouth, and on board was a bishop 
and a senator, in long flowing robes, come to talk 
with the Norwegians, and especially with their 
leader, Knut Alfson. They stopped in front of Oslo, 
with King Hans's flag flying at their mast-head, 
and called for Knut to appear, and offered a safe- 
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conduct — that is, a written promise — that he should 
come safe back again to his friends. 

So Knut went on board to talk to them. Then 
high words arose, and all grew angry ; and, in the 
presence of the bishop and the king's senator, Knut 
Alfson was cut down and killed there on the ship. 
The safe-conduct was broken, and great was the 
horror of the deed in Norway for ever after, so that 
people said, " The Danes are not to be trusted.*' 

Worse followed, and now you will begin to hate the 
Danes. But you should only hate Prince Christian. 
His father Hans sent him over to quell the insur- 
rection in Norway, and he did it by ordering all the 
leading men to be beheaded. " Heads off !" he said, 
and it was done. When Prince Christian went 
back to Denmark, most of the old nobles of Norwav 
were rooted out. 

However, you remember, the nobility had always 
been foreigners more or less : at least they got their 
titles from the Danes, who gave away the crown 
lands to whom they chose. Now the lands came 
again to the people, and it was not all to the bad in 
the end that Christian ii. was so fierce and cruel. 

After all this, he asked to be chosen their king : 
and they chose him ; for though he had a terrible 
temper, with it he could govern, and knew what he 
was after. 

But the wise Norwegians made a condition before 
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electing him. He was not to bring up his son to 
succeed him as a matter of course. They were to 
choose their next king. They insisted on their full 
and free choice of a successor, and not until one hing 
was dead could another he chosen. 

Now this was a great point. And it showed that 
Norway was wide-awake, and watching over her 
liberties, although she was under the dominion of 
foreign kings. 

Then Christian was crowned King of Norway in 
St. Halyard's Church, Oslo. 

The rest of the deeds of Christian the Terrible, 
you will find in the stories of Sweden and Denmark. 
Dreadful deeds in Sweden, which will make you 
loathe him quite ; so let me say he did some good 
things in all three countries. He was the first king 
who started elementary schools for all the children 
that were growing up, and he had books made to suit 
them, and made the parents pay fines if they kept 
them away ; and after their schooling they were all 
to learn a trade. 

Then he started postmen to carry letters from 
town to town; and had wayside inns put along 
the roads, and made the parishes keep the roads in 
repair. He did other things for Denmark, such as 
stopping the selling of men, which had already been 
done in Norway. Lastly, he began to reform the 
Church, and this led to a great struggle in Norway 
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as elsewhere, especially in that stiff and stubborn 
North, the land of the Trends. 

The Reformation in England, you know, was a 
struggle between the Church, or rather the clergy, 
and the king. But in Norway they always said, 
" Measures, not men," and " Deeds before words," and 
they were loyal to King Christian, the fierce, wild 
man, because he had done good things for them on 
the whola And they were loyal to the archbishop, 
because he was a brave man, and because of Trond- 
hjem Cathedral, with St. Olaf in it, and the crown. 
For none of the kings was allowed to take the crown 
away — only to wear it at his coronation ; but the 
archbishop was^^there to keep guard over it, and if 
he was a brave man and a warrior, all was well. 

It was not so in Denmark, for there the nobles 
believed neither in king nor Church, but in them- 
selves. They were angry at the king's bringing in 
new preaching and new ways, and protecting the 
peasants ; and they conspired and turned him out 
of Denmark. 

It is better to be merciful. So fierce King 
Christian found, when he was dragged ashore, 
panting and half-dead, after he had run away from 
Denmark and had been shipwrecked on the Norway 
coast. Then he found shelter and good hearts, and 
stayed the winter through ; and it is a pity he did 
not stay longer, for the Danes had taken his uncle 
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Frederick to be king in his place, and were finding 
him out very fast to be unlike what they thought 
him. He persuaded them that he was going to 
respect the Church ; but when he found how things 
were, he began reforming it too. This was dis- 
agreeable to every one at first ; and when he asked 
for the crown of Sweden, the Swedes replied that 
they had got a new king of their own, Gustaf Vasa, 
and were never going to belong to Denmark again. 

In Norway there was warm feeling for Christian, 
and the country rose for him, and he presently took 
shelter in Oslo. The people fed him while Admiral 
Norby scoured the seas. Admiral Norby was loyal ; 
but he was a Viking, and was gone to sack the city 
of Lubeck, to punish the Hanse traders (who were as 
many-sided as ever, and nobody's friend but their 
own). Of course he killed many innocent people, 
and it was a bad, wicked deed. Meanwhile he was 
wanted in Norway. There were three castles on 
the coast of Norway, fortified for Frederick. Agger- 
hus, Bergenhus, and Bahus. Aggerhus was called 
" the key to Oslo." It was well defended, and the 
governor of Aggerhus had a brave wife who brought 
him food. 

It was a fearful time for the garrisons, waiting 
until ships should come. It might have been 
Christian's, but old Norby was far away pillaging 
poor Lubeck city ; and so it was Frederick's fleet that 
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came at last. And Christian gave himself up. The 
commander promised him a safe-conduct ; but when 
he got to Denmark, his uncle Frederick would not 
see him, but shut him up in prison. There is a tall 
tower on an island in the sea, near Denmark. It 
stands straight up from the sea, and beneath is a 
dungeon. 

There they put Christian, with one little window 
looking on the sea, but he could not hope to escape 
by it, for the clifiF was too steep and high. He was 
in that room for twelve years, with no companion 
but a little Norway dwarf, who was faithful to him. 
His uncle never came to see him, but tried to forget 
all about him while he ruled over Denmark, and 
undid all Christian's work. 

Frederick sent a polite message to the Norwegians, 
asking to be elected. And they answered that if he 
would promise them free choice of the succession, 
they were willing to try him now^ He promised, 
and they accepted him for king. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NEW LIGHTS AND OLD LOVES. 

The moment Frederick became King of Norway, 
he began to undo everything that his nephew 
Christian had done. Christian had made some new 
laws. Frederick had them publicly burnt in his 
presence, and all the new books that had been 
written. At least all he could find! The poor 
schools were shut, and the preachers driven out 
of the towns, and forbidden to preach any more, or 
to read the Bible in Norse to the people. This 
pleased the Danish nobles; they rejoiced to have 
found a king who thought it was "contrary to 
good order and morality to raise the condition of 
the peasants." 

But it was not so easy to stop the Eeformation. 

In 1520 Martin Luther tore down the Pope's 
papers off the church door, and everybody heard of 
it ; and in ten years' time Denmark had done the 
same. Herman Tast, a learned priest, stood forth 
and preached in the market of Copenhagen. The 

E 
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bishop shut him up, and then another priest, Hans 
Tansen, began. The bishop shut him up too, but 
the people flew to arms, and clamoured till he was 
let out again. Then they attacked the churches, 
and tore down the images and ornaments, because 
Luther said they should worship God alone. The 
soldiers were sent to put down the riot, but by that 
time the people had got the New Testament out, 
and were reading it Hans Mikkleson, a learned 
man, who had lost all his living by following 
King Christian, translated it for them ; and Kristen 
Pedersen made a translation of the Psalms, and 
mended the Testament. The clergy tried hard to 
stop these independent proceedings, but they could 
not. The whole land was of one mind, and in 1533 
Frederick died, and Lutheranism was established 
as the national religion. This was twenty-six years 
before our Queen Elizabeth came to the English 
throne. 

Then there was a time without a king; they 
could not settle whom to trust. However, at last 
they took Prince Christian, son of old Frederick, 
and he became Christian m. 

He asked the usual question of Norway, and 
obtained for answer, " No." The Trondhjem people 
were always alarmed at anything new. And the 
archbishop refused to crown this king, on account 
of his professing the new religion. So the arch- 
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bishop, who was a very violent man, marched out 
to war ; and he put two of his bishops in prison for 
being loyal to the new king. Christian came over 
and won a few victories by land and sea, and then 
the people began to change. They saw he was 
brave, and they thought perhaps the new faith 
was best. At last the archbishop was so beaten 
that he ran away, and fled over the sea to Holland, 
taking all treasures out of the cathedral, except St. 
Olaf s shrine. The reformers ran into the cathedral, 
and looked into that ! They found Olaf s hair still 
bright, and his body preserved perfectly ; at least, so 
they say. 

They did it no irreverence, but took off the out- 
side adornments, and left him there in a plain box. 

The stiff-hearted men of Lade were soon listening 
to the new doctrines, and now they had new books 
to read, and needed not to depend on sermons. 
" Our archbishop went away," they said. " He has 
left us. We must do the best we can for our- 
selves." And the new preachers went through the 
country. 

Then the people all saw the light. As once 
before, they changed their minds in Gudbrand's 
Dale, and turned to the new faith. "Bangs nor 
bishops," said they, " are meant to rule us men : — 
not in our lives, nor in our thoughts ; neither our 
hearts, nor our hands." 
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And tbey .put the bishops into prison, while the 
church was set in order. The images were taken 
down, and everything made plain and simple, so as 
to make people shut their eyes up, and say their 
prayers quietly without distraction. This pleased 
the Norwegians, especially the more thoughtful and 
learned ones, and it really pleased the bishops too — 
at least, those of them that were Norwegian born. 
So when they came out of prison, everything went 
on much as before, except that there was no hardy, 
warlike archbishop at Trondhjem, not near so much 
gold and silver, and more books. 

Very soon you shall hear about those books; 
but it was some time yet before people began to 
have much time to write as well as read. See what 
came of the struggle under the archbishop. "To 
punish Norway for her defection, we taJce back the 
privilege granted Tier" said the Danish king, " in the 
matter of electing a successor. Here is my son! 
Now choose him while I am here to see it done, and 
no more bother about it, or else up with your arms, 
and fight me again !" 

Treacherous Dane ! but it makes people bad 
to give them power over those they do not care 
about. Norway chose no more kings after this 
until 18U. 

Christian III. reigned, and then another Frederick, 
and then another Christian : so it went from father 
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to son for a hundred years. The kings lived over 
at Copenhagen, and the Norwegians saw their flags, 
and that was about all. But the fourth Christian 
did something — he founded Christiania, to help 
him in his wars with Sweden. He was a great 
soldier, and did some fighting on behalf of the poor 
Protestant people in Germany during the Thirty 
Years' War; but not so much as the King of 
Sweden did. He was Gustavus Adolphus, the 
best-loved king that Sweden ever had, as brave 
as a young lion, and very popular and winning. 
And besides that, he was a great general, and won 
his battles, until he was killed at last in the battle 
of Lutzen. 

Christian and he quarrelled about Lapland, and 
had many a fight; and when he was gone, the 
countries went on fighting. 

Sweden was sulky with Denmark about the 
shipping in the Sound. In fact, that strip of sea was 
a narrow door, and both nations wanted to have 
the key. Chancellor Oxenstiem, who was left to 
govern in Sweden for the little Princess Christina, 
Gustaf s daughter, was a very careful man, and he 
said these German wars had come so expensive, 
they ought to have two little bits of German land, 
just to make up to Sweden for all she had paid; 
and Denmark was jealous of that claim. 

So there was constant war. And Norway got 
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sadly hurt iu the struggle between her neighbours ; 
for the Norwegians loved King Christian as if he 
was their own almost. Turn over now, and you will 
see why. 

But tirst remember there are five things still 
in Norway for you to see when you go, that will 
remind you of King Christian the Fourth : — 

1. Christian-ia. 2. Christian'Sund. 

3. Ch7*istian'Sand, 4. Tfie Mines. 

5. The Fort of VardohiLS. 

Ole Worm was an antiquary. He loved old 
things, and put them in new lights. He picked up 
curiosities, he made collections, and he studied them, 
and then wrote down all about it. He found the 
" Thor's hammers," and other things ; and set other 
people digging and hunting for the treasures of the 
Early Men : and a golden horn was found, which 
was so interesting that he wrote a long book about 
it. It stands upon two little legs and its tail; 
and you can't drink out of it without a good deal 
of practice. 

So you see, they were beginning to care for secrets 
that were told tiiem by the odd things they saw. 
That Horn said (immediately when it was dug 
up), " Why didn't you find me before ? — I was there 
all the time. What year is it ?" 
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"1639," they said. "We didn't know you were 
there." 

" But you ought to have looked," said the Horn. 
"Do dig!" 

So they went on digging, and they dug up at 
last the whole history of the Norway people — not 
in a book, but certainly in rows on book-shelves, 
as you will see when you go to the Christiania 
Museum. 

Eows of things that tell secrets! Only you 
must learn to listen very carefully, or you will not 
hear it all. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



WHAT CHRISTIAN THE FOURTH DID FOR NORWAY. 



In 1567 there was a great fire blazing on the edge 
of the old Vik, the Horse's Mouth. It was Oslo 
burning up — the ancient city Harald Hardrada 
built. It was because the Swedes had come. 

The Swedes had come ; and to save their taking 
Oslo, its own people had set it on fire. It was a 
terrible thing for Norway folk when there was war 
between Sweden and Denmark, for the Swedes came 
over the river Glommen, which runs between them 
and Norway, and took them unawares. 

When Christian came, he said, " I will found a 
new city beside the old, and it shall be with an 
eye to Sweden." So he did, and the new city was 
called Christiania. This was in 1624. 

What took him to Norway? Everything did. 
First of all, when he was quite a boy, somebody 
made him a little ship to sail in, and he learned how 
to manage it ; and he learned all about navigation, 
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and then went on a voyage, and it was to the North. 
He went up to see the Midnight Sun at the North 
Cape. And he learned to love Norway ; and after 
that he came every year. He paid fifty visits to 
Norway before he died ! 

Those three towns we counted just now — ^he built 
those for different ends. 

Christiania was for a capital city, to command 
Sweden's passage into Norway, over the river 
Glommen. 

Christiansand for a naval station. It is the first 
town you will stop at when you go to Norway. It 
has a theatre, and a big church with a bell-tower ; 
and you had better go on shore and see it. 

Christiansund for a fishing station, as he went 
along northward by the west coast. It is built on 
four islands, in the form of a cross, with such steep 
sides to them that, in stormy weather, you cannot 
cross from one quarter of the town to another. 

Then he built a little fortress called Vardohus, 
up on the Varanger fiord, quite round the North 
Cape, and, in fact, on the top of the Horse's 
Head. 

It is a long fiord, seventy miles inland, and about 
a quarter of it reaches into Russian Finmark. 
Nearly all of it is frozen, even in summer, because 
the warm river in the sea, the Gulf Stream, ceases 
to flow just there, and sends its last warm wave past 
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the mouth of it outside ; so that if you are sailing 
up the Varanger even in May, ten to one you have 
to get out and drive or walk on the ice to the place 
where you are going. Very convenient for Eussia, 
and Sweden too, to walk into Norway on the ice ! — 
but they never have done it yet, because of Chris- 
tian's square little fort, Vardohus. 

Then he opened a silver-mine, which was a grand 
thing for the country. The person who found it 
was a boy called Jacob Grosvold, in 1623 ; and, like 
a good boy, he went and told ; and his people were 
not greedy either, but sent word to the king, and 
he came over and took possession of it. When they 
began to dig, they found a lump of solid silver eight 
feet long ! — big enough to cover St Olaf s sacred box 
all by itself But it did not go to Trondhjem. It 
went to the King's museum at Copenhagen. 

If you ever go that way from Christiania to Ber- 
gen, stop at Kongsberg, go up a hill, and go down 
inside it, and see the silver lying in the mine, deep 
below in the earth. It is marked in the map with a 
little moon. 

You will not mind going down thirty-six per- 
pendicular ladders, one after another? Then you 
will see nothing except a star of light at the end 
of a long passage, 6000 feet long, which runs out 
straight to the side of the hill. That is the gallery, 
and that way they send the silver out. But go 
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down twenty-four more ladders if you want to see 
the silver itself, and the men hewing at the walls of 
rock. They rub it with their fingers to see if it 
scratches, and if it does, it is good ore. But there 
are four kinds and degrees of silver ore; and I 
suppose they want to find the scratchiest. Then 
they heat a piece of wall as hot as they can, and 
send for the director. And if he says it is good ore, 
they are glad, and throw it into smelting furnaces. 
The fires for the melting are kept up by big bellows 
worked by water. But the water is a naughty Trold, 
and, besides working, it plays them tricks. It gets 
into the bottom of the mine whatever they do for 
pumping. And if you like to go down twelve more 
ladders, you will be in it ! 

This silver is what the Norwegian women have 
their crowns made of. They all wear crowns to be 
married, and they keep their crowns for their 
daughters ; and it is wonderful how well they last, 
seeing that the regular thing is for a bride to dance 
her crown off at her wedding. Everybody goes on 
dancing until the crown jumps off, and then they 
become quiet all of a sudden, blow out the lights, 
and go home. 

It is such pure silver in the mine, that you can 
draw a thread of it finer than a hair without its 
breaking. And they make network of silver, like 
frost on a beautiful day after a thaw. 
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Silver is everywhere in the Norway shops, now ; 
and I suppose Christian rv. would not take all the 
little bits, even then. 

They find blue cobalt down there too, and you 
may see it prepared for paint in the works in 
Kongsberg. 

From silver to copper! King Christian found 
a copper-mine too up at Roraas ; or somebody clever 
found it for him. That was some years after, in 
1645. It is not a deep hole, but a lot of nearly 
level burrows into the mountain, with a track wide 
enough for a cart and horse to go backwards and 
forwards, and a place where they all meet in the 
middle, and there the loads are lifted up a shaft and 
forwarded to the surface. 

It is a very high, cold place ; and you will pro- 
bably meet some Lapps and reindeer if you walk 
round Roraas. 

These were the things Christian iv. did that 
we can see the traces of with our eyes. But he 
did a better thing, that is only to be remem- 
bered — he started High Schools in Norway. And, 
indeed, he was a law-betterer too ; for there was the 
first printed law-book of Norway ready and finished 
in 1604, and he revised it, and made a Church law- 
book too. 

But troubles came thick upon him at home, in 
difficult Denmark. And when he grew old, it grew 
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worse. When he was past seventy, he had to fight 
a sea-fight, and you may hear it sung out of the 
Danes* National Song-book now any day, how 

'* King Christian stood by the high mast." 

Only the poor people in both countries loved him 
well. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

WHAT NORWAY DID FOR HERSELF. 

While war was going on between Christian iv. and 
Sweden, the Norsemen fought for him with all their 
might, and this happened, which surprises. us aU— 
a Scotch ofiScer got killed in Norway, with all his 
men. This was in August 1612. 

What was it for? A band of Scotch, under 
Colonel Sinclair, had joined the Swedish general, 
Munkhofen, in landing and trying to force a way 
tlirough Norway into Sweden. General Munkhofen 
went north ; he sailed into Trondhjem fiord, landed 
at Sandfarhus, and made his way through by Jemte- 
land and the Border country securely. But Sinclair 
landed in Eomsdal, and marched down into Gud- 
brand*s Dale. Now this was the very heart of Norway, 
and it beat hot. The people gathered together to 
stop them. At a place called Kringelen, where a high 
cliff overhangs the road, the 900 Scotch came along ; 
they rolled down rocks and trees on their heads, 
and crushed them all to death, and Sinclair as well. 
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There is a stone standing on the highroad now to 
the memory of Colonel Sinclair. Then King Chris- 
tian felt safe from the Scotch, and he could manage 
the Swedes ; and the Peace of Bromsbro was signed. 

But Sweden after this had four warlike kings one 
after another, all called Charles or " Karl." Karl ix., 
X., XI., XII. Four fighting Karls ! The first wanted 
Lapland, but he did not get it. The second, Karl x., 
went to war with the Danes, and meant to conquer 
everybody down to Eome ; and he sent his generals 
to fight in Norway again and again. It was then 
that the Swedes came in and burnt the towns. 
They had burnt Hammer and its cathedral long 
before. Now they burnt Littlehammer and its 
church ; and Sarpsborg, the city with the beautiful 
cruel waterfall, that Harald Gilchrist used to throw 
criminals down ; and Oslo was gone, so that nothing 
was left, but Ohristiania grew up instead. 

The next king to Christian was, of course, a 
Frederick, for they would have it so in Denmark ; 
and if he had been christened Tommy it would have 
made no difference ! Frederick he must be. So he 
was Frederick iii. And as he was in a hard case, and 
sore beset how to pacify his own land, let alone the 
Swedes, he gave away a large piece of Norway to 
Sweden, and thought he had done an excellent thing. 
He said they might have Trondhjem and all the 
north, and Bomholm the island, and some bits of 
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Denmark. But the peasants round Trondhjem, 
when they saw the Swedes come, rose in arms, and 
broke out, and drove them away again; and the 
Swedish king did nothing but stand and stare ! and 
called them back. Oliver Cromwell was so much 
interested in this, that he sent the British fleet into 
the Baltic to look on and see fair-play. 

But the next year, 1660, fighting Karl x. died ; and 
Trondhjem and the countries were quietly given 
back by Sweden. They themselves did not consider 
they had ever been given away, and Norway thinks 
much the same now. 

Five years after that the Swedes were in again. 
And this time in the south. They besieged Halden, 
a town in the fork of two fiords, which run side- 
ways out of the Christiania one. It has water on 
two sides of it, and had to be very valiant against 
the ships that crowded up ; but they all went away 
at last, and the fighting was over for that year. 
King Frederick was so much pleased with the 
gallant defence of Halden, that he changed its name 
to Frederickshald. Karl xi. and he were enemies, but 
they both agreed in this, that a king was a king. 
They both were tired of their troublesome nobles, 
who were a sort of small kings : and now what could 
they do ? Not say " Heads oflf," like Christian ii., 
for people would have been so shocked. All they 
could do was to try and make themselves great by 
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war, to impress people's minds as much as they 
could, and grow greater than the great nobles. So 
the king's ministers began to be very proud and 
high ; but if one was too independent, he was shut 
up, and never let out again. So Griffenfelt was 
shut up in a tower on an island in Trondhjem 
fiord for years and years, because he had done too 
much for the king, and the nobles were angry and 
disgusted. 

Frederick iii., however, became an absolute 
monarch, and Karl xi. too ; and there was to be no 
more choosing of kings. Nobody, they said, could 
make a king but God. No human law could bind a 
king. He was supreme, and could make the laws 
and carry them out his own way : young or old, wise 
or foolish, a king was to have his own way every- 
where. And from that time every one remained as 
he was born — king, or noble, or peasant. 

It was all very stiff in Denmark, but not at all 
in Norway. The king chose a Norwegian called 
Peter Vessel for his Admiral. Then he knighted 
him, and named him " Thundershield," because he 
was so brave, and such a foe to Sweden. 

In Sweden came the last Karl, or Charles xii., and 
he was the greatest warrior of alL He was always 
fighting, and had time for nothing else. He slept 
in his boots, and was as hard as iron. You will 
never read about a braver king than Charles xii. 
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He was mostly fighting Eussia, and Turkey, and 
Poland, but at last he found time to come into 
Norway. Then he stuck fast at that fortress of 
Frederickshald on the way to Christiania. It would 
not fall, and, very much offended, he had to leave 
it and go back to his fleet; but, before he got 
there, Thundershield came down upon his ships, 
and sank them and all the cannon to the bottom of 
the sea. Slowly and sulkily the great king went 
back to Sweden, and spent the next two years 
in collecting a large army to invade and conquer 
Norway. Conquer Norway, indeed! He had not 
yet conquered Frederickshald. It had a castle on a 
rock, looking over a space of ground. On that Karl 
put his cannon, and fired away night and day. It 
was late in the autumn, and so cold that the men 
could hardly bear it, and sometimes poor sentinels 
were found frozen at their posts. 

General Armfelt, meanwhile, was sent to take 
Trondhjem. With 7000 men he marched over 
the mountains from Sweden, but he never got 
through. It was too terrible, and he turned back. 
Then a great snowstorm came on, and his entire 
army was covered up in it, and not a mjtn of them 
ever got home to Sweden. 

But the Iron King did not care. He slept out-of- 
doors on the ground, in his cloak, even on the 
coldest nights. On the 11th of December he went 
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his rounds to see if his soldiers were awake and 
doing their duty in the open ground before the fort. 
They were awake, and the stars were shining bright 
— so brightly as they never shine in England. 

The king stood for a moment looking up at the 
great rock before him ; then he was seen to put his 
hand on the handle of his sword, and fall to the 
ground. He was shot through the head by a bullet. 
Nobody knows who did it. 

His followers took up his body, and huraed away 
through the camp, without sajring that King Charles 
xn. was dead. But he was ; and so the Great Inva- 
sion of Norway came to an end. 

This was in 1718. 

Just one hundred years more, and Norway was to 
see another king come, who knew how to rule in 
peace — who did no hurt to man nor beast, nor the 
peaceful valley-lands round the river Glommen. 

The dark times were nearly over, and the poets 
were soon going to wake and sing. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE — 1718-1814. 

In the ancient days the poets went before the king, 
singing as they went ; and, singing with them, the 
people marched to battle, while the sun rose high* 

So now, the King is coining. But the Poets 
first. 

If you go into a Norway house and take up a 
book, ten to one it is written by "Peder Dass." 
Now who was Peder Dass ? A Norway-born Scotch- 
man, who lived in just the time when preachers 
were poets, like our George Herbert. He was a 
preacher; and he wrote hymns bursting fuU of 
poetry, and other poems too : and the people love 
his words, and always did. Nordland is a bleak, 
bare place — ^the fishing country north of Trondhjem. 
Well, he wrote a poem all about that, and called it 
" Nordland's Trumpet :" and the sooner you read it, 
the better for you. 

There certainly would be no poetry if people 
shut their eyes. Therefore it was a good thing that 
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Fontoppidan lived He wrote a natural history of 
birds, beasts, and fishes about then. For the 
children did not learn at school then as they do 
now about the things under their eyes. They 
learned Luther's Catechism and Latin at schooL 
And not much else, except hay-making and house- 
keeping, at home. 

Soon great men began to write books of History, 
or the story of long ago. And that they learned at 
school, and at home too, for their fathers told them 
it was true. 

The first poets of Norway are the first poets of 
Denmark too. There was no University in Norway 
till 1811, and the young men who wanted to learn 
went over the sea, to study at Copenhagen, and they 
wrote and spoke in Danish. 

Holberg was the first great poet. He was bom 
at Bergen. He had eleven brothers and sisters 
older than himself, and his father was a soldier who 
had risen to be an ofl^cer. He was intended for the 
army, but it grieved him so not to learn that his 
parents let him go to the Latin School. 

There he worked and went to college, over the 
Sound to Copenhagen, in 1 702; but he had no money, 
and so he could not stay long. He came back to 
Bergen, and entered the house of a country clergy- 
man as tutor. The clergyman had written a diary 
of his travels, which he gave to Holberg to read. 
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When Holberg read it, he could not help wishing 
to travel too ; and the wish grew to a will, and he 
collected a very small purse full of money, and said 
good-bye to the clergyman's family. 

First he went to Holland. He could not earn his 
living by teaching there, for the Dutch thought 
nothing of learning. They thought more of the 
smallest ship's captain than of the most learned man. 

He would not go back to Bergen for fear of being 
laughed at. So he went to Christiansand, and 
taught foreign languages ; and when he had earned 
some money, he said good-bye — to Norway this time, 
and came to Oxford, where he spent some years, 
chiefly in the libraries, studying history. And 
then he went back to Copenhagen, and began to^ 
lecture for nothing. Plenty of people came to hear, 
but they did not pay. Therefore he had to become 
a private tutor again, and go to Germany. 

In 1711 he began to write: and what he made 
was a short History of the World, and he gave it to 
the king. 

They made him professor first of Metaphysics, 
then of Latin, then of History and Geography ; and 
about that time, as he liked the last subjects best, 
he began to write poetry. Up to that time, he says 
himself, whenever anybody read him a poem, how- 
ever elegantly it was written, he could not listen 
without yawning ! 
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But he did not yawn over his own, nor did any- 
body else yawn. It was Comedies he made : bits 
of life, like life as it is^ and all mixed up with non- 
sense, to make it popular and to please himself. 
The plays he wrote are too many to tell you. He 
always tried to teach the people, and wrote books 
on nature and science ; and always he had most to 
do in picking out errors, for very little was known 
then about anything at alL 

He wrote a history of the Jews ; and he made the 
people see that there were two kinds of history — 
that about Mugs, and that about the people that lived 
under them. So he left the world and the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen very much busier than he found 
it — reading, and writing, and thinking more. 

Four years after Karl xii. was shot by starlight, 
and dropped down dead in the very act of biting 
out a bit of Norway, Gerard Schoning was born. 
He became Eector of Trondhjem High School, and 
a member of the Norwegian Society ; and it was he 
who made the first real History of Norway. 

Before he began he travelled for three years at 
the Government expense round the country, to study 
the stones with runes,^ and talk to the people, and 
see the old churches, houses, and places where great 
men had been. The Government paid for him, 
because they were anxious to have the history right ; 

^ Runes, are old writings. 
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for it was to be a learned and a very big book, begin- 
ning at the beginning of things. 

But when he began, he did not get very far. 
The history stops at the third volume, and the year 
1000. That, you know, was the year of Swold 
sea-fight, when King Olaf i. went down into the 
waves with his shield above his head, and was seen 
no more. 

However, it was a good beginning. It told of the 
fierce folk who sailed the seas in curved keels, long 
before Norway suffered loss and wrong. And now 
the poets began to sing of the glory of their country 
in the days of old, and their forefathers' deeds, and 
the joy of freedom ; for they learned it all at school, 
and their fathers told them it was true. 

TuUin was a poet. He made a lovely, bright 
wedding-poem, called " May Day." He made it as 
like the English poetry of that time as he could, 
for he greatly admired England. Now, the English 
poetry of that time is rather duU. But Tullin's is 
not dull, except in passages here and there, when he 
tried to moralise. It is warm and fresh, for he was 
not afraid of anybody, and he loved the world. 

There was a wise society formed at Copenhagen, 
" for the promotion of the study of the Beautiful and 
Useful." ^The people who made it thought they 
knew what poetry should be. It should be beauti- 
ful, but it should be useful too. 
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So they set subjects, and offered prizes to poets to 
write about them. Tullin tried for one, and the 
subject was " Navigation." 

Then Tullin thought — " Navigation now !— Who 
first made ships to sail? And what good has it 
done the world?" 

Those were the questions. But he did not know 
the answers. Nobody did. 

So he only wrote about what he thought. Then 
the Society shook its head, and said that he had too 
much exercised his taste and fancy. 

He ought to have counted the ships on the sea, 
and measured a ship, and measured the sea, and then 
said how much room there was for more, and put 
down the result in rhyme. That would have pleased 
them well ! 

Then they set him to write, " On the excellence 
and beauty of the order of all created things." It 
was a beautiful poem he made them, about the great 
world. But they took objections to it He had not 
answered enough questions. At any rate, he had 
only answered them out of his own head. You see, 
they were wanting knowledge now. They were 
wanting Science. 

Wessel was a Norwegian who wrote plays to make 
people wiser. The Danes were fond of the French 
theatre, where they were always acting sad stories 
that never really happened, nor were likely to 
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happen^ only to make them cry. Weasel wanted 
to make them laugh at themselves for ciying so. 
He wrote a play called " Love without Stockings." 

It is a very sorrowful, unlikely story, just such a 
one as they cried at in the French theatre. But I 
do not think it will make you cry ! 

There is a girl called Greta, and she is going to 
be married to a man called Jon. She has a dream 
that if the wedding does not take place that day, it 
never wUl at alL Jon says he cannot have it that 
day, because he has no stockings : he cannot go to 
church without stockings, and he is too poor to buy 
them. But Greta is determined to have the wed- 
ding; and she tells her friend Mette to get the 
stockings from Mads, who is a rich man. 

Now Mads is not in the least likely to give stock- 
ings to Jon, because he wants to marry Greta himself. 
So Mette has to steal the stockings, and gives them 
to Jon. Jon knows that it is wicked to steal, but 
he loves Greta very much, and so he becomes a thief. 
Then they are very miserable, but they go to church 
to get married. 

Mads soon finds out, and comes to the church, and 
says in a loud voice, "Who stole the stockings?" 
and everybody looks at Jon, who is so ashamed 
that he takes out his knife and stabs himself. 
Greta does the same. Then Mads is so miserable he 
does it too. Then Mette is so lonely she does not 
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care to live, and she does it too ; and so they are all 
killed and dead, and this is the end of this very 
sorrowful story ! 

Wessel was tired of going to the theatre himself, 
but other people were not, for they now came to 
see him and his plays : and first they stared at Jon, 
and Greta, and Mette, and Mads in a heap on the 
floor ! — and then they laughed ; and then they came 
again, and left ofiT going to the French theatre to 
cry. 

TMs same Wessel (you may call him Vessel) 
started "The Norwegian Society" in Copenhagen. 
All the students there who had been born in Nor- 
way, and whatever Norwegians lived there for trade, 
and all the clever young men who crossed the sea to 
college, like Holberg, because there was no one to 
teach them at home, might join it, and they met 
each other in everybody's room in turn. 

There they talked of Old Norway together, and 
wished her free of the domination of foreign kings, 
till the wish became a burning desire. Then they 
went home, and wrote songs for the peopla 

Two brothers named Frimann made a lot of songs 
which were very popular, and the people learned them 
by heart and sang them in their houses. The elder 
one made a song-book, and a collection called " The 
Singing-Sailor " (who was an Englishman, and said, 
" Wo-ho, my hearties !" in the middle of a line) ; and 
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the younger brother wrote "Axel," which is an old 
warrior-lay. 

Then three men who were friends wrote all at 
once. They always praised each other, and were so 
united that men called them " The Trefoil," Schwach, 
Bierregaard, and Hansen. 

The two first were bom and grew up side by side 
in a little village on Lake Miosen. It is a pretty 
lake made by the big river that rushes across Nor- 
way through Gudbrand's Dale. Once in 1755 the 
lake rose suddenly twenty feet and went into the 
houses. Then it went down as quickly as it had 
risen. It was at the time of the great earthquake at 
Lisbon. It is smooth, sweet country ; and smooth, 
sweet poetry they made — chiefly popular songs. 
Hansen liked best to make stories, and he made 
them about the Norway peasants, and their life in 
the mountains among the firs and on the fiords ; also 
he made people notice how good they had been for 
a great many ages. 

But Bishop Bran was the greatest poet, for he 
made the National Song. He was a great preacher — 
the people came in crowds to listen to him ; and then 
he wrote some sermons down and called them "Holy 
Words." He became Bishop of Bergen in the same 
year that Napoleon Buonaparte, that greedy tyrant, 
made ready flat-bottomed boats and a himdred 
thousand men at Boulogne, to come over and con- 
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quer England. All Europe was alarmed, and every- 
where patriotism was stirred. 

Then Bishop Brun wrote the National Song, "For 
Norge." 

And he lived to hear the people shout it round 
the streets on May 17, 1814, when Norway became 
a free nation. 

In 1807 and 1808 two greater boys were bom, 
who were to make the name of Norway known 
among men. and be its first of modem poete. 

But now the hundred years were past, and after 
her long sleep, Norway, like that sweet princess in 
the story, awoke and looked about her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUNRISE, OR FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE — 1814. 

When the Norway people awoke with the poets' 
songs in their ears, and looked about them at other 
countries, they saw it was high time. They were 
just going to be given away. 

For there was a great war going on. The lands 
of Europe were being trampled down by soldiers, 
and it was all Napoleon Buonaparte's doing. He 
was trying to get all he could for himself. 

He did not want Norway, nor care to conquer it. 
" A hard dry bone ! " he said. Sweden was better, and 
he did try hard to get hold of Sweden, and to make 
it Fjench. Then England, Russia, and Austria — 
those three Great Powers — joined together to stop 
Napoleon and the French people, whom he had 
driven mad. They called themselves "The Holy 
Alliance," and began to lay down the law. To 
begin with, they said the North must be settled and 
firm. Sweden must be strong and steady, and 
Denmark must be quiet. 
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As to Denmark, England fired big guns all day 
at the walls of Copenhagen, and made her quiet 
enough. But it was a wicked thing to do, and the 
Danes have never forgotten it. 

Then they said, Norway should be taken from 
Denmark and given to Sweden instead, and that 
would make her settled and strong. They " ceded " 
Norway to Sweden, in the Treaty of Eael, and 
thought they had done an excellent thing. Now to 
cede is to give. But you cannot give away what is 
not your own. It was not real giving, and Norway 
did not want to be given away. 

No wonder ! If any one were to come in and take 
your baby, for instance, and " cede " it to the dust- 
man or the postman, or the people next door, what 
would you say ? 

The people of Norway said " No " very loud. Then 
the English fleet and the Swedish fleet came into 
the Horse's Mouth to look on ; but the Norwegians 
arose, and went to Eidsvold, and called a general 
Thing. 

There was the field where St. Olaf had once stood 
— so said tradition — ^and called their fathers to- 
gether, and bid them hear the Word of God; " and 
if not," he said, " out with your swords, and fight me 
again I" 

Eidsvold is in the inmost chink of the Horse's 
Mouth; and, when he felt them coming there, I 
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expect he smiled ! But I rather wish he had shut 
up that great mouth of his on the Allied Fleets ; for 
what business had they there ? 

Assembled there were 112 men, chosen by the 
whole country. One of the oldest was Pastor Werge- 
land, who was clergyman of Eidsvold. He stood 
out in the beautiful shiny sunshine, and spoke to 
them, as he had often done before, of liberty and 
the love of country. They answered him by a shout, 
and crossed hands, and stood in a ring, and made a 
great 

DECLAEATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

It was May 17, 1814. Then they all burst into 
wild joy, and sang all day. It was nearly summer 
now, and the winter was forgotten. The country 
was covered with flowers, blue, white, pink, yellow, 
and crimson. Wild roses bloomed on bushes by the 
road, and the air was delicious with sweet scents. 
On the 20th they met for the last time, and swore 
" Union and Faith, tiU Dovre faU." 

A little boy of seven, old Pastor Wergeland's son, 
never forgot that 17th of May his whole life long; 
he was filled quite full of patriotism, which is the 
love of home. 

The Norwegians did not want to be joined to any 
one, for they intended to govern themselves. And 
they particidarly disliked the idea of being tied to 
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Sweden. The son of the King of Denmark was in 
the country, and he offered to help them fight for 
their liberty if they would make him their king. 
" You want somebody to lead your soldiers in battle," 
he said ; " take me." 

So as Sweden was sure to come and claim her 
own, although it had been wrongly given to her by 
those three Great Powers, the Norwegians began to 
think they had better take a king. But not yet. 
Something else first. 

They hastily framed the Constitution, or Ground 
Law of Norway. 

It was a plan, and rules, by which the country 
was to be governed, and no other way. If there 
was a King of Norway, he must promise to keep it 
before he was crowned. Then they would trust 
him. 

The Norwegians had watched America growing, 
and they knew now what makes a nation strong, 
and free, and happy. It was to make your own 
laws, everybody thinking for everybody else, and 
no one allowed to step in and say " Stop !" 

The Constitution was written out on paper first, 
and then on parchment, which wears best. Copies 
were printed, and I have seen one framed and glazed, 
in the inn at Toftemoen. Though it was written in 
a hurry, it was perfectly well made. It said that 
Norway should have its own parliament and army ; 
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be free from foreign taxes, or money to pay for 
other lands ; be free to alter the law as time went 
on; and if there was a king, he could only say 
" Wait a little !" but never say " Stop !" 

This was all settled on the 17th of May. The 
Danish prince had promised and sworn to keep the 
rules, and be a constitutional king, and the crown, 
with yellow stones and a cross on the top, was 
being brought to put on his head, when in came 
a messenger from the King of Sweden. 

"Keep to the Treaty of Kiel!" he said to the 
prince. " Your father signed that, and you must" 

"Where is the King of Sweden?" asked the 
Prince of Denmark. 

" At home," said the man ; " but Carl Johan is at 
Swinsund ferry." Now Swinsund ferry is on the 
river Glommen, which runs between Norway and 
Sweden. It is an easy ferry to cross, but the bank 
on the Norwegian side is steep and high. 

"Come, King Christian," they shouted, "come 
and lead us, and we will stop the Swedes, as our 
fathers did at Kringelen. Fifty men can defend 
Swinsund ferry." 

But the Prince of Denmark was wise and prudent. 
"I think not," he said. And he led them to 
Christiania, and into the Parliament House, while, 
without harm or hindrance, Carl Johan came over 
in the ferry-boat with all his men. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

KARL JOHAN — 1818. 

Now, who was Karl Johan ? He was a man, for 
one thing, and not a coward. 

This man was one of Buonaparte's generals, and 
his name was Bernadotte. But the Swedes called 
him Karl Johan. 

When Napoleon Buonaparte wanted a thing, he 
would play a trick to get it. He once sent Berna- 
dotte into Holland, to fight the Spaniards there, and 
he sent word after him that he was to lie in wait 
and trap them, when they were not intending to fight 
at all, nor thinking of it. But Bernadotte would 
not. He looked the other way, and the Spaniards 
got safe home to Spain. This made Bernadotte 
well-known for a just and upright man ; and when 
the Swedes were looking for a successor to their old 
king, they chose him, and called him their Crown 
Prince. 

He was now come to try and win Norway ; but, 
first of all, to beat the Danes. 
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The Swedish army marched to Frederickshald, the 
strong fortress where Karl xn. fell It was full of 
Danes ; and the Swedes sat down before it for eleven 
days, throwing shells at its walls. At last it was 
surrendered ; the Danes went off to Denmark, and 
Karl Johan turned round, 

Norway was left alone at last. The Parliament 
was sitting in the Great Hall of Christiania, and it 
called itself the Storthing, or Great Thing. The 
hall belonged to the new University, which was five 
years old now, and flourishing. Karl Johan did not 
go any nearer. He waited. Then you might see 
the good of a free Parliament. Before the longest 
day, the chosen men of Norway had come to a 
conclusion, and settled to be united to Sweden, and 
fight no more with men who were their brothers. 

This was on the 4th of June, and after that they 
went to get the hay in, while the armies stood wait- 
ing to know what they were to do next. 

It was Karl Johan's turn now to act; and in 
August he came part- way to Ghristiania, and made a 
Convention at Moss. 

Moss is a town with saw-mills, on a creek of the 
great fiord, just half-way between Frederickshald 
and the capital It has ships, and trades with many 
lands in logs, and planks, and rough timber. 

Convention is a word for agi'eement. The two 
brother armies met together, and agreed not to 
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fight any more; to respect each other's flags, and 
go quietly home, one to Sweden and the other to 
Norway. And Karl Johan promised to keep the 
Constitution made at Eidsvold, and to call together 
the Storthing again as soon as the harvest was over; 
while Christian Frederick, Prince of Denmark, took 
his leave, and went home to tell his father how 
things had gone. 

Then Karl Johan wrote a civil letter to the 
people of Norway. He dated it "Moss, Nov. 4," 
and addressed it to the Storthing, Christiania, and 
he began — 

" Gentlemen ! 

"It is with regret I see that the Swedes have 
taken up arms against you. War has no object, for 
Karl Johan wishes to rule a free people. I have 
watched your assembly, and am no stranger to the 
wisdom that has directed it. Let us thank Pro- 
vidence for having shown us our duty ; and let us 
consider that we have the same interests, the same 
dangers to contend with, the same glory and pro- 
sperity to hope for. 

"I accept your terms, and hope to arrive to- 
morrow at Christiania, with Oscar, my son." 

Then he took the piece of parchment, on which 
the Constitution had been written, and read the 
Eules of Government. The first was — 
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" Norway shall be a Free State, independent, un- 
divided, inalienable, united to Sweden under the 
same king." 

He thought a good long time over this, and read 
to the end; then took up a pen, and wrote at the 
bottom — 

" Karl JoTmnr 

He did not get the crown for four years, because 
the old Swedish king was still alive. 

And when he did, the Norwegians had to watch 
very carefully, for he wanted to alter the Constitu- 
tion. He said, " improve it ;" and perhaps it could 
be improved. Only it was no business of his, but 
theirs, as said therein. The last words of the 
parchment were — 

"Two-thirds of the Storthing ought to agree upon 
such a changa Christiania, Nov. 4, 1814." 

By this time young Wergeland was gone to 
college, to Christiania University. As the Parlia- 
ment met in the College Hall, of course the students 
heard a great deal of public matters, although, of 
course also, as they were not old enough to be 
elected members, they had to hold their tongues. 

So young Wergeland studied theology, and wrote 
poems to amuse himself when his work was done. 
He wrote them to a young lady called Stella, whom he 
had once met in the street ; and, as he did not know 
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where she lived, he threw them out of the window. 
The landlady, who lived below, saw them fluttering 
down on to her balcony ; and she said, ** The apple- 
trees are early this year," for she thought they were 
.petals of the fedling bloom. Then she went to 
look ; and when she found they were writings, she 
gathered them up and took them back to Wergeland; 
and said what she thought. 

After many years they were printed under the 
title of " Apple Blossoms." 

Then Wergeland wrote a play called " Ah 1" and 
another on the Death of Sinclair, at Ejringelen. 
The people were still wild with the joy of their 
liberty, and so was he. And he became the 
People's Poet. His songs were sold as fast as they 
were written at all the street comers. Every 17th 
of May there was a crowd round his house shouting, 
" Hurrah for Wergeland and Liberty 1" 

But that other boy who was bom the year after 
him was about to outshine Wergeland. He was 
Welhaven (and you may say them both with 
aV). 

Welhaven was born at Bergen, and he also went 
to college at Christiania, and did very well, for he 
was clever enough. He was also cool. He thought 
you ought to look at other countries besides your 
own, and not go singing and shouting all day about 
" Norge," and nothing else. And he wrote a thin 
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book against Wergeland, in which he laughed at his 
poetry. 

This did not much trouble Wergeland; but it 
made his old father, the Pastor of Eidsvold, very 
angry indeed. Then Welhaven wrote a poem called 
"Norway's Twilight." All the patriots were very 
indignant at this : it was treason, they said, to say 
of your country that it could not see plain ! 

However, Welhaven did not care, for he was all 
day reading Danish and German books. And 
Wergeland did not care, for he was attending to his 
garden, and making a very interesting grotto. And 
he kept on wiiting poet^; but it was not under- 
stood. For now he wrote about those who sujBFered 
like him, and were unable to do what they would. 
He could not write like Welhaven, and he did not 
try. His latest works were his best, all the same. 
They were full of kind-heartedness too, for ill- 
success did not sour Wergeland. 

He wrote " Svalen" (the Swallow), " A midsummer 
morning story for mothers who have lost their 
children." His sister's baby was dead, and he made 
this Swallow-song to comfort her. This is some part 
of it, translated by Mr. Gosse : — 

" Then I lifted 
Up my soul, and saw the swallow, 
Sinking, floating, softly fly 
Through the milk-white clouds on high. 
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How she drifted ! 

Through the blue I scarce could follow 

Her sun-gilded body, though 

Sun lay in a dark cloud-hollow. 

How she sprang ! and turned in flashing, 
As if weaving in mid-air. 
With her wing-points, through and through 
A strange web of gold and blue. 

While the balsam-drops afar 

On her beak 

Glittered like a double-star." 

Then he wrote a political poem, full of hope, called 
" Eleven Sprays of Blossoming Thorn." He made 
it from a piece of flower-painting, with insects, and 
buds, and a porcelain jar. AU these things he com- 
pares to men and women ; and the buds that burst 
their sheaths are seeking liberty, he says, just like 
us! 

He got ill and lost his money, and had to leave 
his pretty country home and live in the town. But 
still he wrote poetry, and now it was about the Jews. 

The Jews were forbidden to settle in Norway: 
at least, if they did, they were not to take up 
any business. Wergeland thought this unfair, and 
he wrote a poem called "The Jew," and another 
called ** The Jewess," which made people care about 
them for the first time. Also he wrote pamphlets, 
and fought their cause in print ; and at last, after 
he was dead, the restrictions against those clever 
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folk were taken away, and the Jews were given full 
liberty. 

Still, every May 17, the street-boys came and 
shouted at his door, and tiU they saw his mild, good 
face with great spectacles, above his loose great- 
coat and shuffing gait, they would never go away. 

He died at the age of thirty-seven, quite cheerful, 
but grey-haired, and so much earlier than should 
have been. 

Welhaven went on studying busily, and did 
plenty of good, for he let in the light. He only died 
ten years ago. He too was a patriot, for he was 
thinking all the time of Norway, and what would be 
good for her. 

One thing the Storthing and the Norway people 
did in 1821, against the will of Karl Johan. They 
abolished titles. There were still some families who 
had titles and privileges from the Kings of Den- 
mark, of which they were very proud. It was not 
good for them, and it was not right, they thought, 
for " the Norwegians are all brothers and friends." 

So they decreed that no more nobles should be 
made, not meddling with what there were, but say- 
ing that their children yet unborn should be plain 
citizens. 

This decree passed through three Storthings' 
sessions three years in succession, and became law 
without the consent of the king. 
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So now no Norway baby is thought better than 
another, but when he grows up he may be what he 
wiU. 

In 1844 Karl Johan died, not quite so fond of 
Norway as at first, nor near so well-beloved : and he 
left his crown to his son Oscar. 

Oscar I. was "trusty and well-beloved," as his 
father hoped he would be. Oscar went to XTpsal 
University, in Sweden. His father Karl was very 
anxious about his education, and wrote a very long 
letter to the Baron who was his tutor, saying what 
he was to learn. 

'* My son is to be acquainted with the history of 
all nations," wrote the king. ^ " To this end it will 
be necessary to give him books of history which he 
will take pleasure in reading, for then he will read 
alone." 

He was to get up at half-past seven, and begin his 
lessons at eight. They went on till eleven ! Then 
he was to have breakfast, and then go out to eiijoy 
himself till one. Work again from one till five ; 
and after that, three days a week, to dinner with 
the king. Other days he dined alone. From seven 
to nine he might go to the theatre or else receive 
company, and at ten he was always to be in bed. 

So he was not a spoilt boy, and when he came to 
the throne the people were pleased. King Oscar 
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was welcomed wherever he went, like the kings of 
old time. The people made archways of greenery 
for him to pass under in all the villages from 
Christiania to Trondhjem, when he went to be 
crowned. And in return he loved the Norwegians, 
and gave them a national flag. 

Since his time there have been two more kings 
of Sweden and Norway, and they have reigned in 
peace over a free people. But I really cannot tell 
you about any more kings, for there are so many 
other interesting things in Norway now. 

This is a bit of a song made by the poet Biornson — 
son of Bear ! — ^who lives by a fiord, and makes lovely 
songs and stories. It is a national song, and begins — 
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CHAPTEE XX, 



NORWAY NOW. 



The best way to find out about Norway is to go 
there. But as that takes time, it is better to tell as 
fast as possible what one has seen. 

If you cross the North Sea, the Norway gulls 
come out to meet you from the shore, and the first 
bits of land you see above the waves are bits of 
Norway. They are little islands. The Norwegians 
call them " os." [Say it like half an 0, if you can !] 
The whole country is fringed with these little knobs 
of land, which are covered with bright-coloured 
plants, heather and lichen, and look like gems set 
in the sea. On one of these once I saw a little 
house, big enough for a dwarf. It had a little 
garden, like a child's. I thought the dwarf must be 
inside, but I could not quite see him. All I could 
see was a goat, and a white cat on the roof. 

Under the sea are the roots and branches of the 
land, of which these little islets are the tree-top 
flowers. I said Norway had gone up and down 
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a good deal during all the long ages, moved by the 
power of the great earth beneath. I told you that 
made room for the men. So it did for the fishes. 

Beneath this beautiful fresh bounding sea, which 
looks as if it was just made (and Norway too), all 
is much the same as above it. The mountain-sides 
are there under water, and the mountain-heads are 
there. The fishes live in a Norway of their own very 
much like ours. They slip in and out among the 
deep valleys of this watery Norway, and never think 
at all that there is a top to the mountains, a world 
above their sky! Unless they run their heads 
against their glassy roof, and take a leap and a look, 
with a jump and a flop into the air ; and then go 
down and tell their friends. Perhaps they do. But 
if not, there really are the rock-roots and mountains* 
feet down below the deep sea : and the islets remind 
us of it. So islands stand, and do not float, except 
in fairy tales: they stand firm and are unshaken, 
while the rough waves leap upon them like loving 
dogs. In the sea live herrings and cod, and " Stor- 
Fisk" to eat them up. You can guess what that 
is now. " Stor " is great, and " fisk " is fish. The 
great fishes eat more herrings than the men do. 
And yet about half-a-quarter of the people in 
Norway eat herrings, and sell them. They catch 
them in masses, called shoals; as they always 
have done, you know, especially around the lands 
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of kind old Eriing in Olaf s days. But they have 
caught far more during the last four hundred 
years, since, in 1402, a Dutchman discovered how 
to salt herrings to keep. 

I cannot tell you about the " Stor-Eisk." I have 
not been down to see him, but I have seen a 
big cod he has bitten in two, and only eaten its 
tail! — so the head and middle were floating in a 
fiord. 

The fishes could not tell you whether they are in 
the sea or in a fiord. The water outside is salt, and 
inside, where all the sweet streams come down, and 
the melting ice, it is almost fresh. And the herring, 
in particular, do not care. Well, then, let us go into 
a fiord because we do care. 

Not into the " Horse's Mouth," at present. It will 
be better to come round South Norway first, under 
his Nose. So we sail by Stavanger. This is a very 
big town for Norway, where people prefer to live 
in the country. They are quite right, too, for more 
people and children die in Norway towns than in 
so much country as matches them in population. 
So they say and believe. Here is Moster Island 
before us, where Olaf l's first church was a tent. 
This is the Hardanger fiord, leading right into the 
country. What a good thing, this waterway ! The 
fishes are going too; I wonder why? This is 
not like a lake; the shore of a lake is apt to 
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be flat, shelving, and fit for running out a boat 
into the water, and for houses too. But here the 
edges go steep, straight down like cliffs : and it is 
not like' the sea-cliffs either ; no waves leaping up ! 
It is all still, dark, green, deep sea-water. To look 
at it makes you thirsty, if you are not so already ; 
or, if you are, it satisfies the thirst. 

It is so very still, the steamer makes no noise. Is 
it because it is shy ? or because it has a clever screw 
going like a gimlet through the water, instead of 
splashing paddles? It does not pitch or roll, in 
here ; it only throbs and purrs. 

Presently the pjirr stops, and there is no sound 
whatever. There is a village near, and the banks 
have grown lower, sloping and then shelving; so 
this is a valley mouth. We stop silently before a 
little wooden pier, on which a group of people are 
waiting for the steamer. A party gets on board, 
and the rest all lift their hats. As the boat goes on 
again those on board wave too ; for the Norwegians 
are all brothers and friends, and have to be polite 
to everybody, or else they would have to be polite to 
no one at aU ! This is because they are a Eepublic. 

Children are come on board, going to Eosendal. 
First a little girl of twelve called Marit, who has her 
hair plaited in two long tails, tied neatly with blue 
ribbon in a bow at the ends. She has nice bright 
eyes, and looks smooth and sweet. Her frock is 

N 
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plaid in very bright colours, and she has a big straw 
hat with a very thin little ribbon round it, and 
thick boots. 

Then there is a boy of ten called Jorge — a kind of 
George. He is dressed in check plaid, very large 
patterned and clumsy; but he looks good and 
delightful, because he is square and strong and his 
fair head is like a newly cut hay-field, so very short 
clipped. His eyes are bright blue, and so are 
Marit's. Then there are two little girls ; they are 

f poorer than the elder two, and are being taken up 

to Eosendal to do them good. They are dressed in 
long- black stuff frocks down to tl^eir feet, with pink 
handkerchiefs over their heads. They look very 
meek, but as if they expected something. The 
Norway children, poor or rich, are very wise, and 
they are treated almost as if they were men and 
women. The boys are put into trousers very early, 
and look just like their fathers, and the girl-babies 
walk about looking like their mothers ! But it is 

' quite right, for they are just as sensible as can be. 

Now we swing round again (hushing up the screw) 
upon the other side this time. 

Oh, how wonderful ! what a hole into the big wall 
of hills, full of bright sun. That is the valley of 
Eosendal, — ^green and flowery, and watered by a 
waterfall which plunges down from a hill at its head. 
There Jorge and Marit will lead each a little girl by 
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the hand, along the winding road, over first one 
bridge [or "Bro"], then another, gathering lots of 
raspberries, till they get to the stone house which I 
want you to see. That is about the only old stone 
house in South Norway ! It is a manorial house, 
and belongs to one of the few families of the old 
nobility. The present owner is not a noble, for so 
the Storthing willed in 1821. There is "1662" 
carved over the door ; and there is a stone church, with 
a vault containing the tombstones of all the Barons 
of Eosendal. Therefore, you see, there certainly Jiave 
been nobles in Norway, though you don't find much 
about them in history after the days of Swerri 

The children are going right up to the door, with- 
out any fear. It opens, and they are gone inside, 
with all their wild raspberries. I see somebody 
carrying in some milk from the yard. There, good- 
bye to Jorge, Marit, and the little poor sisters. 

Ha ! raspberries are come on board now ! Three 
boys are offering them for sale, and laughing as if it 
■ were a good joke. They do not know how much 
money they want for them. One skilling — two — 
three ? Five skillings is too much. A whole basket- 
ful of ripe, wild, tasty " bringeboer " for nothing but 
fun and love, and half a halfpenny ! If this is the 
way in Norway, it is a good country to visit. So 
it is. Take them down into the cabin, and ask 
for cream and sugar, and a bit of Franzbrod. I 
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shan't translate any more Norsk words for you, but 
leave you to guess them. It is nice to think that 
Jorge, Marit, and the poor little girls 
are now having the same, in the baronial 
hall of EosendaL And they haven't even 
paid three skillings. 
Now let us go up on deck and watch the banks 
go by. We have set our faces north, and are going 
to Bergen, through narrow sea-passages among the 
rocks. They are creeping closer, folding and im- 
folding, as if they were alive. It is because we 
move so fast; the pilot steers beautifully, or we 
should be on them, and the steamer wrecked ; while 
we should sink down for ever in the heavenly blue 
water, where Olaf went after Swold sea-fight with 
his shield above his head, and was never seen again 
except in visions. 

This is old Hordaland ; and inside Hordaland is 
Bergen city, from which it is all now named " Ber- 
genhus." Look well at the map : Grettir the Strong 
came here, up these passages, to look for Olaf 
Tryggvasson, but he was gone to Nidaros, and Grettir 
had to go on there to find him. 

Bergen is not to be seen yet, because of all the 
foldings of the coast and the many islands that fill 
the gaps in it. It is a good thing there is a compass 
with a little finger pointing north, or we should not 
be able to steer at all. 
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Stop ! Hush ! This is the Kors fiord, and within 
it at the inland end, is Lysa fiord. Sail up the 
Kors fiord, and see what there is. Old stones tell 
secrets ; and here are some old stones. 

It is the Euins of the old Monastery. Abbot 
Eanulf and thirteen monks came over from Foun- 
tains Abbey, Yorkshire, on July 10, 1146, and they 
built it as like Fountains Abbey as they could, and 
they put it in the safest part of the fiord, hidden 
away from robbers, and named it " Lysa " or " The 
Light." But after the New Light of Learning came, 
and the monasteries were not needed any more, 
they pulled down most of the stones and took them 
away in boats, some to Bergen, some to Copenhagen, 
and some even to Mecklenburgh. So not very 
much is left : only enough to show that there was 
a house that stood there once upon a time. 

Now you have heard the secret of those few stones, 
and seen Eosendal, and you know that what I say 
is true, — ^that there once were knights and monks in 
Norway, as in Italy, and France, and England. But 
only a few, for it was too far away, and not rich 
enough to care to be like them. And why should 
it be like them ? 

Bergen is mostly made of rows of neat wooden 
houses painted beautifully once a year ; with a few 
others of stone. It is in the shape of the letter W, 
along two sides of a pretty bay with *a promontory. 
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or point of land running out into the middle of it. 
I have been there, and so I know. There is an old 
castle on it, Bergenhus. But castles are no manner 
of use now to Norway, and it is made into a magazine 
or storehouse of arms, and stands in a garden of 
vegetables, while the water on both sides is full of 
little fishing-boats and big, and the bay is quiet and 
peaceful. The hills rise on both sides of Bergen ; 
there is only one way inland, and that leads over 
high hills by a high lake, and nobody goes that way 
who is able to go round by water. By the sea is the 
best way to go to Bergen, for she is " land-locked." 

The fishes are all brought here to be packed for 
other lands. There is a row of great warehouses 
entirely filled with fish! — shelves and shelves full of 
" stockfish," or dried cod. The Hanseatic merchants 
used to live there ; and now their descendants are left. 
Many of them speak German, not Norsk. You can 
buy silver things here— large buttons which shine like 
the moon, and bridal crowns. Also bears' skins and 
foxes' ; and eider-down from eider-ducks and drakes, 
who have pulled it off their breasts to wrap their 
eggs up warm. And you can buy dolls dressed like 
Norse children, with long plaits down their backs; and 
you can buy odd check cotton stuffs, like nothing in 
England, and pink pinafores square at the shoulders. 

But the best way is to buy nothing, and go on. 
Then you will go to the Sogne fiord, and purr along 
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in a steamer again, among high steep hills. Look 
at the lovely banks through the round cabin win- 
dow : it makes a picture frame, this round eye 1 And 
the picture moves and changes continually, — it is 
all wonderful. Birch-tree tops and slim white stems 
to them, and bright heather, juniper, and berries : 
the cliffs are covered with these, clinging to the 
face of the rock wherever they can cling. And up 
above, nearly in the sky over your head, is the cliff- 
top ; you can just see the tiny houses, where the 
children live who are tied all day to the door-post, 
to prevent their falling down into the fiord. Little 
clever goats come climbing down a little way, but 
nothing else can. 

Yes, the waterfalls can ; but then they don't mind 
tumbling. There is one waterfall that never gets to 
the bottom, it is so far to go. It is blown away by the 
wind, and comes down in a little shower of sprink- 
ling rain. I saw that. And there are seven little 
streams that come to the edge above and jump over, 
and are lost. But when the streams are big enough 
to go by proper steps, they make first one fall and 
then another, and reach the valley, and run fast and 
full; and then there are sawmills, and a village. A 
waterfall is very strong, and can turn the big wheels 
for several mills. Also, it can bring down the trees 
from the hills to be cut up. 

There is a little fiord running out of this to 
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Gudvangen, with round white hills, one odder than 
another, set about it. If you go up that you come 
to Nserodal, a valley so narrow and deep, you can 
only see the sun there between twelve and two. 

If the little busy purring steamer did not come, 
what could the pebple do? It is like a London 
street with no way out of it ; and it ends in a great 
cliff too. Eun up the winding white road, if you 
want to pick raspberries. We now have been up 
two of the great fiords, — ^the Hardanger and the 
Sogna There are as many more as you can count ; 
all deep, with the banks straight down into them, 
and reflected so clearly that you seem to see their 
roots far below, in the wonderful water-world. So 
clear it is, you can watch the fishes fathoms down, 
and see them gliding about over the stones ; and you 
can count the star-fish asleep on the sand below. 

But now let us go north, and find Trondhjem; 
the home of the old, stiff-hearted, faithful Trends. 
Push through past Eomsdal fiord ; past Molde, and 
"next turn to the right." This is the waterway 
to Trondhjem — Trondhjem fiord, made by a river 
that the sea so loves it goes to meet it up the 
country ; and there, in mingled waters, where Olaf 
built his ship and it never freezes (for the sea is 
warm), Nidaros stands on almost an island, with the 
Nid thrown round it like a loving arm. Only small 
ships can come up the Nid ; and there they come, to 
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be safe from the rough north-west wind blowing up 
the fiord. 

Out in the fiord stands a small island, Munkholm, 
with a low round tower upon it, hidden inside a 
fort. That tower has been the State prison, where 
Denmark put ministers it did not like. Then they 
left off prisoners, and kept the crown and the king's 
jewels instead. But now there is nothing particular 
inside. 

The Trondhjem people are very friendly to 
strangers, and like to keep them over Christmas if 
they wiU stay. Then they will learn a great deal of 
the manners of the people ; for the dark days bring 
everybody together indoors, and there is talk, and 
reading, and dancing, and fun. But they will have 
no skating! — for Trondhjem fiord does not freeze. 
If you want to skate, go down south to Christiania. 
The Gulf Stream is outside Trondhjem fiord, and 
the waves come up to the city. Aha ! — you warm 
waves, pushing from the western sea ! 

Therefore visitors learn, for themselves, what I 
told you at the beginning, that there is "a warm 
river in the sea." Sledging they will have, and 
snow-balling, if they care for it, but no ice. 

There stands the cathedral, where St. Olaf s 
shrine lay so many ages ; where his bones still lie, 
buried beneath the floor. You can hardly see the 
shape the building is meant to be, for it has been 
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SO often partly burned down pieces are gone and lost. 
But there is a large beautiful round arch over the 
north door, with the zigzag carving round it that 
people did for church-doors in the eleventh century. 
So possibly it was this door poor Sigurd the Cru- 
sader dreamt of, when he thought he sat on a bench 
with his brothers, and St. Olaf fetched them one by 
one away from him — "coming out of the church- 
door," and leading them in by the hand. 

Walk up to the Tomb-house, and think of brave 
Olaf. Then turn your back on Trondhjem ; for we 
are going south, from the Old Capital to the New. 
The wonderful north, and the Lofoden Islands, are 
too much for you and me. Some day, perhaps, 
you will sit on the North Cape, and see an eider- 
duck, and a Lapp tent, with reindeer feeding on 
moss! But these things are to be read about in 
other books, and ours is about the people of Norway 
and their story. 

How shall we get across to Christiania ? By the 
train ? Why, what a little railway ! but it goes 
smooth and straight among the hills, and there are 
drinking-fountains in the best carriages. 

Or by a cariole ? — one for you and one for me, and 
a sandy pony in each for us to drive. This is the 
most amusing way, because it is new. Tuck your 
feet into that long trough, under the rug. Sling the 
box on behind, and let a little boy sit on it. Start 
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the pony by saying, " p-r-r-r ! " and don't laugh at 
him if he appears to you like a knight at chess ! He 
has an Egyptian face, and a mane like a nail-brush, 
sticking up along his back ; he is very strong, and 
does not care how you pull him, if he knows the 
way. How heavy his head is 1 — that is because he 
is asleep. Never mind, he trots on slowly ; and he 
will wake by and by. 

Now we go over the Dovre-Field, and come down 
still trotting on smooth roads, with stones set along 
it to show it is a Government Eoad, into old 
Gudbrand's Dale — ^that great vale of the green river 
Laugen. Now we come to the junction, Dombaas. 
To the right is Romsdal, a beautiful ravine leading 
down to the sea. But to the left goes Gudbrand's 
Dale ; this is the way Colonel Sinclair thought so 
easy to take him through the land ! — and we are 
going through, right across the " Horse's Face," and 
into his " Mouth " at last. 

Get a new pony, and turn your back on the sea. 
You will find now the very place where they say 
Harald Fairhair used to live. Toftemoen is the 
name of the " station " where we stop for the night ; 
and the people of the house, who say they are 
descendants of Fairhaii*, will take you into a great 
square room, and show you tables where kings have 
sat, horns they have drunk out of, and then they 
will proudly show you — Harald's gun / 
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Dear me, what a mistake ! He did not have a 
gun. But don't say so, for the people like to think 
it was his gun ; anyhow, they must learn better for 
themselves, and not from you. 

They will also show you a silk quilt, embroidered 
with green and gold ; and it is three hundred years 
old, they say. It is very wonderful work, buWthe 
new things in Norway are as good as the old. 

Behind the door is hanging up a framed and 
glazed copy of the " Grundfod," or Constitution of 
Norway. King Oscar came this way, going to be 
crowned at Trondhjem. And he sat at a table by 
himself, that round little table, while his officers sat 
at a long one. But just as the meal was going to be 
served, old Toftemoen came in, and sat down in 
another chair at the king's table, but signed to the 
Swedish Baron with him to go away. "Here sit 
only kings, and descendants of kings !" he said. In 
fact, almost all the kings have been this way, and 
he may well be proud. 

Laurgaard is our next stop. Notice the name : 
It means — *'gard,'' the farm, of "Laur," Here 
is a sign-post that says, "Til Lom," and points 
off soutli- westwards. That way lies the great lake, 
the lake of Laur and Vaage, or "Vaage Vand." 
(Sound double A as if it was au). 

So we trot on past Laurgaard and Moen, to the 
Pass of Kringelen. Ah, Sinclair and the nine 
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hundred Scotch died here! How high the green 
cliff hangs over the road! Here is where the 
soldiers lay dead, killed by rocks and logs rolled 
from above. Are there not some angry Norsemen 
hiding there now among the silver-white birch-tree 
stems ? No, not now, for the country is no longer 
ma4 with fear and hatred of Sweden. But if a 
Norseman is angry with Sweden, whisper "Krin- 
gelen " in his ear, and he will change. 

While we go on you shall hear a story of a king 
— Olaf of course. It is one the priests made up who 
came after him, and so it is only a story. But it 
shows us what they thought of him — bright Olaf 
Tryggvasson ! Now listen (but what is this village ? 
— ah! Breden), 

"Gudbrand's Dale is a long beautiful valley in 
Norway, swept by the river Laugen. By its banks 
are set many villages, and one of them is called 
Loar." So far all is true anyhow! Laurgciard, 
where it says " Til Lom," — that must be Loar. 

" Now when Gudbrand received tidings that King 
Olaf was come to Loar and Vaage, and obliged all 
men to receive Christianity" [he didn't ! that was the 
other Olaf] " he sent out a token, and called all the 
men of the valley to meet him at a place called 
Hundthorp, where was a lake, so that many people 
came both by water and by land. 

"Then Gudbrand held a Thing with them, and 
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said, * A man called Olaf is come to Loar, who will 
force upon us another faith/ Then the bonder all 
shouted that Olaf should never get away alive if he 
came further down their valley. 

''And some were chosen out, strong men and 
valiant, to go and meet him as far as Breden ; and 
Gudbrand's son went with them. 

" King Olaf and Bishop Sigurd came riding down 
the valley in shining armour, and there came armed 
men behind them with bright helmets, such as were 
never seen before in the valley, and King Olaf made 
a speech, and invited them all to become Christians. 

" But they were angry, and said, ' We will give 
thee something to do besides mocking us.' And 
they shouted, and struck their round shields in 
wrath. Then the king's men were angered too, and 
ran forward and threw their spears, and the bonder 
fled. Gudbrand's son was left, and taken prisoner. 
The lad looked at the shining king, expecting to be 
killed, but Olaf said, ' Go home to your father, and 
tell him I shall soon be with him.' 

" So he went back safe to his father, and told him 
alL Gudbrand said, 'It is easy to see that you 
were not fit to fight.' But that night Gudbrand 
had a dream. He dreamt of a bright man who 
brought terror with him, and said, ' Thou also wilt 
fall if Olaf comes : wolves will drag thee away and 
thy people, and ravens will tear thee in strips.' 
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" In the morning he was much afraid^ and said to 
his son, ' Go and meet that king who gave thee thy 
life, and twelve men with thee ; and make a truce 
with him for me, that we may speak together/ 
And now the king was come to Listad." 

So are we just come to Listad. Drive on, and 
get to Hundorp, Here is where Gudbrand held his 
Thing, but there is no lake now. You are on the 
road where Olaf went, marching with his men of war. 

"At Listad a Thing was called therefore. And 
when the Thing was seated, Olaf said, ' Hear, men 
of Gudbrand's Dal. The people of Loar and Vaage 
have become Christians, broken down their houses 
of sacrifice, and believe now on the true God who 
made heaven and earth, and knows all things.' 

" Then the people thought of their God Heimdal 
who could hear so well and see so far off, and was 
glistening bright, and Gudbrand stood up and said, 
' We know nothing of him you speak about, but if 
he' is so strong as you say, let him show he is better 
than our God. For we have a God who can be seen, 
although he is not out to-day, because the weather 
is wet ; but when he comes, he will appear to you 
terrible and very grand, and I expect that fear will 
freeze your blood when he comes into the Thing. 
But as you say your God is so great, let him make 
it so that to-morrow is a cloudy day but without 
rain, and then let us meet again.' 
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" Now Olaf did not know how to answer them, 
so he went home, and when the rest vere gone to 
bed, he knelt and prayed all night for help. And 
in the morning it was grey and cloudy. 

" When they met again in the Thing field, Bishop 
Sigurd stood up in his choir robes, with a coif upon 
his head and his pastoral staff in his hand. He 
spoke to the people of the many wonderful acts of 
God, and concluded his speech well. 

"Then a chief called Thord stood up and said, 
' Many things are we told by this homed man with 
the crooked staff in his hand. But since you say 
your God is so powerful, let him make ours come 
out to-morrow morning, clear and bright, and then 
we wiU meet again.' 

" Then Olaf was all night in prayer to God. And 
in the early morning he rose up and went out ; and 
as he went he saw the people coming, and Gudbrand 
at their head, who cried and said, ' Where, king, 
is our God and thine?' And Olaf pointed, and 
said, * Turn your eyes to the east, and look where 
he comes advancing in great state T 

" Then all turned to look, and the beautiful sun 
came glittering over the edge of the hill ; and the 
people called and shouted to him for joy, and pulled 
off their bracelets and cast them into the sunshine. 

"But Olaf said, 'Take up your ornaments, and 
give them to your wives and daughters, for he is no 
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God who will not hear his people call. It is our 
God who has the power. Wherefore, call upon our 
God with us, or else, up with your arms, and fight !' 

" Then they all threw away their weapons, and came 
to him, and were baptized ; and Gudbrand and his 
son came with them. Gudbrand became King Olaf 's 
friend, and he built a church, and the valley was 
called by his name." 

That is the story. " But there must be some more. 
If fine weather made them Christians, bad weather 
would make them heathens again ? " Well, it did not 

There is not much road now between us and Little- 
Hammer on the lake. That is water shining ahead, 
and it is the Miosen Lake, with a steamer waiting 
to take us to Eidsvold, where the Government was 
made. 

We are in the South again, and here the history- 
ends, for you have heard of all that happened here, 
in the corner of the " Horse's Mouth ;" and why he 
keeps his clever smile, thinking of the brave daya 
and deeds of men in Norway I 

Thousands of little lemmings are running along- 
side of the road. They are as big as water-voles, 
but lighter brown, with blunt faces and thin tails. 
Don't try and catch one. There ! it only bites — it 
gets behind a stone, shows its pretty teeth, and 
shrieks at you. Of course, it is very nervous. Poor 
little lemmings! — there are too many of them to 
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live on the mountains here, and they aie come down 
to find a home elsewhera 

When they come to the waterside, in they will 
jump, and swim. But generally it is too far to the 
other shore, and so they sink, and die. Poor little 
lemmings ! 

But the children of Norway, if there is not enough 
for them to eat, cross the seas, and land on the other 
side, and live and thrive just as they did in the 
Viking days. America receives the poor Norwegians 
who cannot live in Norway, and there they thrive, 
and, if they can, they come back again with money. 
These are emigrants, these men and women, on the 
steamer-deck ; they have got big black bundles, and 
boxes bound with iron, and red-painted "tines" in 
their hands. A tine is called teena, and it is a little 
case of wood, with a lid that springs into its .place, 
neat and tight. They will cross to Hull, and go 
over England in the train, and take ship again from 
Liverpool; for they are as brave as Vikings, and 
much more lucky than lemmings. 

This is little Magnil, from Fladmark in Bomsdalen« 
She is five years old, and she wears a long gown 
down to her feet, and a big handkerchief over her 
head. It is so large because they love her so, they 
want her to be a woman. She smiles, and is very 
steady, looking out through the rails at the water 
gliding by. Tell her about America. "You will 
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have more to eat there, Magnil ! Not only porridge 
and sour milk, and black bread like India-rubber ; 
you will have nice bread-and-butter and squash pie." 
She smiles, and does not understand a word ! She 
knows Norsk, not English. And she loves her por- 
ridge, and calls it "grod;" and as to "saur melk," 
it is lovely 1 and so is fladbrod, when you can get a 
big bite out of it. Magnil is not to be pitied for 
her food ; but she wants some fun. 

Can you dance, Magnil ? Not in that frock 1 Yes 
she can, though, if the music comes. 

The King's Band will play in the Strand Gade 
to-night ; we will come, and get Magnil out to hear 
it, and see the flag ; and the soldiers will play, " For 
Norge." She shall have bright pictures in her 
pretty blue eyes before she leaves her fatherland, 
and in her ears the song of Bishop Brun. And you 
shall have a pink pinafore, Magnil, out of a shop, if 
I have got five marks left to buy you one. 

She does not know a word you are sajdng ; but 
still she smiles, and puts her hand into her mother's 
pocket. What is it for? Oh, cherries! Magnil 
wants you to have all her red cherries, because you 
are kind to her. Generous little Magnil! I am 
glad America is to have you. 

Fourteen thousand people go from Norway every 
year. That is as many as live in all Christiansand. 
There is quite a new townful every year in North 
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America, and they stick together, and make Norse 
colonies. The north-west comer of the city Chicago 
is all Norwegian ; and there they find it cold enough 
to feel like home ; although, as a matter of fact, it is 
450 miles south of the Naze. If you draw a line 
round the globe you will sea Ma^iil would call it 
an " earth-belt " — what we call a latitude, 

Magnil's father is reading out of a little yellow 
book called a Lommebog. It is lessons for emigrant 
Norsemen, and tells them what to say when they 
get to America, and about the different States where 
Norsemen are already. 

" Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota ? Are they those ? Which are you going to. 
Magna?" 

The father looks up, smiles as broad as a grin, 
and points to " Minnesota." " Himmelfarves Vand," 
he says. That is "heaven-coloured water" — for 
Minnesota is an Indian name, and the red folk 
have named it from the many clear lakes and rivers 
which reflect the sky. 

There is, in truth, one Norseman in America to 
every six at home. There are three hundred 
thousand there, and eighteen hundred thousand in 
Norway. 

The first that went was in the year 1000; he 
went to Vinland, south of Greenland. Then his son, 
called Leif the Lucky, went too. Leif had been in 
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Olaf Tryggvasson's guard, and he was a well-bred 
man; and Eling Olaf said to him, "Dost thou 
purpose going to Greenland this summer?" Leif 
answered, " I should wish so to do, if it is your will." 
The king replied, " I think it may be so ; thou shalt 
go my errand, and preach Christianity in Greenland." 
Leif said he was willing, but that it would be diflS- 
cult. The king said he knew no one better fitted 
for the work than he. " Thou shalt have good luck," 
he said. " That can only be," said Leif, " if I have 
your luck, King ! " Then Leif set sail, and was 
tossed about many days, and lighted on a land of 
which he had no expectation. There were fields of 
wild wheat, and the grape vine in full growth ; and 
there were also the trees called maples ; and they 
gathered tokens of all. Some of the maple-trunks 
were so large they served for house-building. Then 
Leif found some men who had been shipwrecked, 
and he took them to his house and gave them relief 
and sustenance. So he had found a better country 
and a warmer than Greenland, and he was called 
Leif the Lucky. Then he reached Erik the Eed, 
at Erik's Fiord, and preached Christianity there, 
telling the message of King Olaf Tryggvasson, and 
saying what great deeds and glory accompanied this 
faith. 

Erik was at first cold to it, but his wife Thiodhild 
paid heed, and caused a church to be built not far 
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from the spot. And Thiodhild's church was the 
first set up in America. 

This is what Magnil is reading to her father out 
of his yellow book. I heard her say, " Eiriksfiordr," 
and I looked over her shoulder, and saw "Leif," 
They are going by Hull and Liverpool, for be 
showed me his ticket. So we shall see them again 
on our steamer on Friday. Magnil and her father 
give us their hands, however, and say — " Farvel ! " 

Farvel, Old Norway, New Norway, and Norway 
over the sea! Good-bye, little Magail! we shall 
meet again. 
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